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GUEST FROM U.S.S.R. 


By MarcureriteE CARTWRIGHT 


Even though this will not appear until long after the incident of which 
I write is banished from the front pages,— at ihis moment there is only one 
event uppermost in everyone’s mind. I refer, of course, to the presence in 
our twon of Chairman (of the Supreme Soviet Council of Ministers) Nikita 


Khruschev. 
Due to my accreditation to the U.N. in the name of THE PiTTSBURGH 


COURIER, and my custom of keeping all credentials up to date, I not only 
gained entrance on the great day, but had what may have been called a front 
row seat, a privilege granted to relatively few. To gain entrance one had to 
pass through closely guarded gates, where credentials were examined and 
and all packages checked. Once inside, identification papers were given 
further expert analysis. The building was divided into zones, with certain 
cards admitting one to different portions of the area. All public was, of 
course, turned away. 


Because this saga will already have been written about in the daily press, 
I confine this to those aspects of the event I found most impressive. The 
first of these was security. 


“Word came down from Mr. Cordier (Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary General) that security must be tightened.” Only those of us long 
familiar with the U.N. could fully appreciate the sheer magnitude of the 
planning and precautions. Rehearsals had begun earlier in the week, and 
we were asked for identification cards by guards who had known us by 
sight for over a dozen years. I saw Mrs. Lord, U.S. Representative to the 
U.N., have to fish ithrough her purse for identification, even though the 
guard must have known who she was. 


For the occasion, day passes, temporary passes, permanent passes, passes 
for the wallet, for the lapel, for cameras, had to be available at all times, 
The organizational genius behind all this was a former Connecticut State 
Trooper named Begeley, a balding, round-faced ubiquitous man, noted for 
his thorough knowledge of his job, his fairness and common sense. His 64 
unarmed, multi-racial guards and 24 extras deserved the biggest bouquets of 
the occasion. 

Incidentally, it was this same man to whom Ralph Bunche says he owes 
his life. At the time of the Count Bernadotte assassination, one of the bul- 
lets intended for Bunche was intercepted by Begeley, who carries the scar on 
the side of his head io this day. (I also larned from Bunche that, although 
he was leaving for Vienna this week to attend the atomic energy meetings, he, 
Bunche, would dine twice with Khrushchev, once at the Secretary General’s 
dinner and again at the Mayor’s luncheon). 

As to the top Russian, himself, he is a small stocky man whose “mobile 
dynamo” qualities were impressive. I felt that he and his family looked 
rather better than photcgraphs of them I’d seen. I also did not fee] that he 
was as coldly received as most newspapers led one to believe. According to 
my observation, most applauded him unabashedly. The Los Angeles Police 
reported only eight letters were received opposing his visit. In Philadelphia, 
an anti-Khrushchev rally, widely advertised with thousands expected, was 
attended by only a few hundred. The page ads taken ‘by Freedom House and 
other special interest groups were a flop also. The NATION, which ran an ad 
welcoming him, revealed that one company that financed an anti-Krushchev 
ad had defense contracts. 

For a long time the Hungarian pickets have hurt their cause by their 
shenanigans, with some police who originaally hated the Russians now having 
sympathy for them. (The Russian Consulate is opposite the college where 
I teach, hence, I can understand this). 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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THE 


An Acdress Delivered by 
Mr. Abdel Moneim El-Khedry 
Consul General of the United 

Arab Republic 
To the Negro Historical ana 
Cultural Society 
on July 12, 1959 
Consulat2 General of the United 
Arab Republic 


San Francisco 


I came from a country which be- 
longs to Africa through race and 
culture. As such, I am proud to be 
allowed to address you today. 

We Africans are, in fact, proud 
for many reasons. All of them stem 
from a glorious past seldom equalled 
by any other cortinent. I deem it 
necessary io mention to you some 
of these reasons in order to enable 
you to follow the process of my 
thinking. 


It is in my country, formerly 
Egypt, and presently the United 
Arab Republic, that first was born, 
for the benzfit of Mankind, the prem- 
ices of society as conceived and prac- 
ticed today almost everywhere. It 
was, in fact, on the river of the Nile 
that man learned to be civilized. It 
was around the banks of this river 
that he, for the first time in the his- 
tory of humanity, settled down, tilled 
the soil, raised a family, and lived 
in peace. And this happened, strange 
as it may seem, at a time the whole 
world was busy battling and destrov- 
ing. = 

It was in ancient Egypt that the 
“monotheistic” concept, as an idea 
as well as a means of worshipping 
a divine Lord, first started as a re- 
ligion which ought to be followed 


by Men. 


It was in Egypt that “knowledge” 
came into being as a supreme hon- 
or for Men and as a means o* 
liberty and freedom; the kind of 
freedora conductive to the expression 
of the individual forces, moral and 
otherwise, which can only lead to 
real progress. .. . Douaouf, a famous 
scribe, used to accompany his son 
Pepi every morning to the school. 
On their way, the father was saying 
to his son: 
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“I would fain teach you to love 
books even more than you love your 
Mother! .. . The stone cutter seeks 
to work in every kind of hardest 
stone. . . . The barber follows his 
trade even into the late hours of 
the night . . . The gardener carries 
burdens, and his arms and the nape 
of his nec suffer therefrom. . . The 
field worker never has surcease from 
his toil... . The weaver at his loom, 
his lot is worse than that of a wo 
man ... end the lot of the cobbler 
is worst of all . . . ever he is begging 
for charity He who washes 
clothes on the banks and at the brink 
of the Nile is always close at hand 
to the Crocodile. Look you, there 
is no trade that nas not its master, 
save only the scribe; he is his own 
master!” 


This man. this scribe. lived few’ 
thousand vears before Christ! His 
speech, as vou can see, deserves to 
be meditated upon for it expresses 
not onlv love ard admiration for 
knowledzee, but also. it expresses. for 
the first time in the history of huma.: 
beines. the right of women to Love 
and respect and a recognition of her 
role in society at the side of man. 
Acain. T repeat. this hanpened when 
the whole world was jn chaos and 
when women evervwhere were treat- 
ed as slaves or killed at their birth. 


It was also in Egypt. lone ago 
that the teaching of Moses took roots. 
It was through this prophet that 
Men started to adjust their souls and 
their instincts to the practice of the 
Ten Commandments of God. 


Later, almost on the shore of this 
daring Africa. the world received in 
its heart the light conveyed to us 


through Christ 2nd Mohamed. 


Since then, Men are what they are 
now: some are sood, some are not. 
And todav. when I meditate on the 
historical events which followed the 
rise and decline of Arab Civilization, 
I cannot detect any progress achieved 
by the soul of mankind since that 
period of time. Today, things beine 
what thev are, I unfortunately can- 
not foresee for Man any sign of 
improvement in the field of progress 


of the human heart. To improve his 
ego and adopt a definite faith in the 
destiny (the noble destiny) of man- 
kind, Man needs the proper climate 
of freedom, dignity and hope, but, 
half of the world or more is today 
deprived of such food. The other 
half is divided, struggling and un- 
happy. It is the Devil and _ not 
“knowledge” which is the Master! 


Mavbe vou think I am exaggerat- 
ine the situation. Well, I am not. 
Mavbe vou think of “progress” as 
material niogress. Well. this is not 
what I meant. But. even that material 
moral growth. The material, in order 
to be a source of joy. must first be 
condoned and led by the spiritual as 
a kind cf reward for the latter. Then, 
what I really meant by progress is 
the progres: of the “intellect” (soul. 
heart and mind) and the means put 
at the disposal of human beings to 
create a better Man. But, alas! it is 
true that man’s soul has too long 
been hurt bv many ugly things that 
happened clone tae road of its mod- 
ern course. Forcibly. we say that af- 
ter the three prophets — Moses. 
Christ and Mohamed—nothing good 
and decisive had been added to the 
spiritual food of the soul. Nothing 
can be considered as a turning point 
in the ascension of Man toward a 
better future. 


Maybe you are also saying: Moses, 
Christ an-! Mohamed came at the 
proper time and found the right 
climate for their messages. It is then 
a matter of luck. To this. I must dis. 
agree, For Hannibal had a chance. 
Attila had a chance. Cesar and Nero 
had a chance. Hitler and Mussolini 
had a chance. Ii they failed their 
role, and failed to convince, it is 
because the show of material force 
is not enough to captivate the soul 
of the masses. 


In still another field, the field of 
the seases (also material even if 
poetic), Socrates and Plato had a 
chance. Dante had a chance. Shakes- 
peare had a chance Geethe had a 
chance. Hugo had a chance. All were 
very well versed in eloquence. Why 
then, did they fail in a field where 
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the three “primitives” (Moses, Christ 
and Mohamed) succeeded ? 

Again, the spiritual must come 
first. We always need the right ex- 
planation for our ‘being: the self, 
the other end the invisible. 


II 

I have just described to you the 
spiritual background of all Africa 
It was necessary in order to explain 
to you why the Occident (West as 
well as East) failed, and will always 
fail to reach the heart of the people 
of Africa. 

ut why did the Occident come to 
us? Why cid he conquer us many 
times? What was his aim? What was 
he searching for? Hadn’t we already 
given him the spiritual light neces- 
sary for his life and for real prog- 
ress? When he came to us, what 
did he bring with him? 

In order to understand the pur 
pose behind the long stay of the 
Occident, ‘t is necessary to give you 
some facts about Africa. 

Africa, as it is said in the books 
of geoyraphy is four times the size 
of the United States of America, It 
is comoosed of 11,262,000 square 
miles where 198,000,000 people live 
It is divided into a great number of 
different countries and tribes. Their 
languazes are also numerous as well 
as their dialects. 

Ethnologically, Africa is divided 
in many races: the Hamites, the Ne- 
sroes, the Bantus, the Bushmen and 
Arabs. From the point of view of 
religions. we find in this vast conti- 
nent, the Moslems, the Christians, the 
Jews, and (generally so to speak) 
the Pagans. 

Africa has the largest saharas (des- 
erts), the biggest lakes, the longest 
river in the world (the Nile). 

Afric: is the richest part of the 
world in raw materials. and its re- 
sources on the surface have not ye: 
been exploited in the proper way. 
To give some examples, it produces 
22 per cent of the copper of the 
world, 55 per cent of its gold and 
98 per cent of its diamonds to say 
nothing of the strategical materials 
such as manganese, chromium, uran- 
ium and oil. These we find there in 
large quantities. 

With tremendous possibilities for 
the future. and being an immense 
reservoir of wealth, Africa is natur- 


ally the target of many countries 
which would today be starving if left 
alone with their own resources. It 
is because of this and because of the 
eternal dream of “domination” car- 
ried by the Occident that a fierce 
struggle with many currents and un- 
dercurrents, is making of Africa, a 
continent of turmoil. 

Hordes of conquerors, explorators 
and traders penetrated the Dark Con- 
tinent. First came the Pheenicians, 
who were followed by the Carthagin- 
ians, the Greeks, the Arabs, the Por- 
tuguese, and finally, the Dutch, Dan- 
ish, Spanish, Turks, French and 
British.It was at the advent of the 
last two powers that slavery, with its 
ugly face, became suddenly a fruitful 
trade in Africa. The only compensa- 
tion in that kind of commerce is that 
it furnished the United States of 
America with one of the finest races 
the world has known. 


Hil 

Today, Africa presents itself polit- 
ically as follows: 

Egypt and Sudan are completely 
independent and free from foreign 
domination. These two countries 
alone cover 960.000 square miles, 
approximately an area equal to one- 
third of the United States. Free also, 
are Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, Tunisia, 
Morroceo, Ghana and the Gold 
Coast, Somalia, which is under the 
administration of the United Nations, 
will probably become free by 1960. 

The territory called “French Afri- 
ca” is composed of an area of 
1,000,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 44,102,000. British Africa has 
62,400,000 people living in an area 
of 2,000,000 square miles, approxi- 
mately (a figure not including the 
Union of South Africa). The Belgian 
Africa (which means the Congo) 
covers 900,000 square miles with 12 
million people. The Portuguese Afri- 
ca (Angola and Mozambique), popu- 
lation around 10,000,000 living in 
approximately 80,000 square miles. 
Spanish Africa, with an area of 135,- 
000 square miles and a population 
of 1,560,000 approximately. 

Compared to the United States, 
Africa then, is not over-populated, 
and with Australia and New Zea- 
land, we can say without hesitation 
that it is the continent of the future, 
How the West ani the East will be- 
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have toward it remains to be seen 


IV 

The different occupiers of Africa 
have always givea as an excuse for 
their preseace on its soil, the follow- 
ing arguments: 

1. Trade. The reply to this is: 
Why is it that only one side has prof- 
ited from the deals which have lasted 
over the centuries? 

2. Education of illiterate masses. 
The reply is: Why then is the ma- 
jority of the population of the whole 
area still ignorant and primitive? 

3. Protect the minorities: (This 
was the case, for example, first in 
Egypt and ihen in Sudan). The reply 
is this: We know that if not stirred 
by the “colonists”, the minorities 
would be happy. Excited by the im- 
perialistic mind they have long serv- 
ed as pawns in many countries and 
as seeds of trouble. But the most im- 
portant question is: Why shouid the 
minorities have to infringe upon the 
rights of the majorities? What de- 
cent and logical constitutional or in- 
ternational laws would allow such a 
situation? Instead, why not ask the 
minorities to integrate (before it is 
too late) and think with the occupi- 
ers (if any), in terms of “nationali- 
ty”, and not in terms of “classes of 
society” ? 

When I said “before it is late”, 
I meant it. The days of colomalism 
are numbered in all Africa. The rea- 
sons are: 

1. Peovle do not any longer be- 
lieve in anv mission for the Occident 
in this par: of the world. Imperial- 
ism has proved to be a failure as a 
means of civilization. 

In that conneciion, I would like to 
say that this so-called mission aiming 
at civilizing people is just a myth. 
History will tell you, for example. 
that when the Crusades started, Afri- 
ca and the Arabs were far more ad- 
vanced than Europe. History will tell 
you also that it is Arab Civilization 
which promoted the period known 
by Europe as the Renaissance. His- 
tory will tell you (if ever put within 
your reach in the proper way) that 
when the Crusaders entered Jerusa- 
lem for the first time, they were 
“shocked” to see that Christians, 
Moslems, and Jews were living hap- 
pily together. 

2, In spite of many efforts aimed 
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at keeping the population of Africa 
in a state of “slavery” (as it is un- 
derstood by the principles of human 
rights), many countries there suc- 
ceeded in destroying the circle of 
ignorance and enslavement put 
around their necks by Colonialism. 
For awhile, two world wars helped 
in “distracting” the attention of the 
occupiers irom their perpetual aims 
because tuey were suddenly busy 
fighting some other ambitious coun- 
tries in Europe or elsewhere, whici. 
were trying to take their places. Na 
tions like Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Libya, Tunisia, Morrocco, and a few 
others, were lucky enougi to shake 
the authority of the foreign intrud- 
ers and establish one of their own 
restoring to their people freedom. 
dignity, a cecent place in the com- 
munity of nations, and a great hope 
for the futi re. 


3. The people of Africa realize 
very strongly now that “many latent 
forces” within them and at the 
reach of their hand are awaiting for 
them to come and use them for their 
own good and as a means of free- 
dom. I dy not mean by that only 
the “material forces” I already men- 
tioned to you, but the moral forces 
which, thanks to God, remained sate 
i:. spite of many efforts to destroy 
them, Conscious now of her strength, 
Africa feels proud for not having 
yielded, as she feels a kind of aaam- 
ant disbelief in the ideologies of the 
Occident. 


When, in that connection, I speak 
of “morality”, I am not exaggerating 
at all, and to put emphasis on this 
point, I would refer you to the book 
of Arnold Toynbee, “Civilization on 
Trial”, in which the eminent British 
historian says: “Certain principles of 
Islam which, if brought to bear on 
the social life of the new cosmopoli- 
tan proletariat, might have important 
salutary effects on the “great society” 
in a nearer future. Two conspicuous 
sources of danger, one psychological 
and the other material, in the present 
relations of this cosmopolitan prole- 
tariat with the dominant zlement in 
our modern Western society are “race 
consciousness and alcohol: and in 
the struggle with each of these evils 
the Islamic spirit has a service to 
render which might prove, if it were 


accepted, to be of high moral and 
social value. 


“The extinction of race conscious: 
ness as between Muslims is one of 
the outstanding moral achievements 
of Islam, and in the contemporary 
world there is, as it happens, a cry- 
ing need for the propagation of this 
Islamic virtue; for, although the rec- 
ord of history would seem on the 
whole to show that race conscious- 
ness has been the exception and not 
the rule in the constant interbreeding 
of the human species, it is a fatality 
of the present situation that this con- 
sciousness is felt — and strongly felt 
—by the very peoples which, in the 
competition of the last 2enturies be- 
tween several Western powers, have 
won — at least for the moment — 
the lion’s share of the inheritance of 
the Earth. 


* Asthingsarenow, the exponents of 
racial intolerance are in the ascend- 


_ent, and if their attitude towards ‘the 


race question’ prevails, it may even- 
tually provoke a general catastrophe. 
Yet the forces of racial toleration, 
which at present seem to be fighting 
a losing battle in a spiritual struggle 
of immense importance to mankind, 
might still regain the upper hand if 
any strong influence  militating 
against race consciousness that has 
hitherto been held in reserve were 
now to be thrown into the scales. 
It is conceivable that the spirit of 
Islam might be the timely reinforce- 
ment which would decide this issue 
in favor of tolerance and peace.” 


In that connection, I would like to 
add this: the missionaries sent by 
America and many other countries 
to help the natives of Africa have 
a'ways shown a great deal of human- 
ity and have been of great help. Un 
fertunately, it was always the ‘ofli- 
cials” of these countries. with their 
colonialistic ideology, that contra- 
dicted the efforts of these mission- 
aries and jeopardized their efforts by 
inserting doubts in the minds of the 
natives about the aims of such ef- 
forts. Had these gooac people been 
left alone to do the job of education 
ena guidance things. would have been 
different today in Africa for many 
Occidental nations. Christianity, 
therefore, has failed ta advance in 
Africa. 
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4. The normal course of progress, 
through the medias of “radio”. “mov- 
ics”, schools and universities, the 
press, etc.. — has brought up new 
ideas, new reforms, new revolutions, 
new energies, new hope. 

5. The concept of “war” being up- 
held by the Occident, Africa. unwill- 
ing to suffer again because of a kind 
of morality not of her own, has de- 
cided to disengage herseif from com- 
mittments with the West. By so do- 
ing, she is moved by the instinct of 
conservation and by her belief that 
she will have in the future the role 
ot a savior of human heritage in case 
of a destructive war between East 
and West. Her historical, religious 
and moral background are proof 
crough that she can play such a role 
end deserves to play it since the 
Occident has failed his mission on 
eerth. 

V 

It is this feeling of growing forces, 
meral and otherwise, which prompt- 
ed Africa to play a role in interna- 
tional affairs as a means also for 
self-defense. In April 1955, in Ban- 
dung (Indonesia), the Afro-Asian 
countries gathered in a_ historical 
meeting which is todav considered 
23 a turning point in the course of 
mankind. In this meeting, ten prin- 
ciples were established and published 
in the Communique ending the Con- 
ference. These principles are: 


1. Respect for the fundamental 
human rights and for the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


2. Respect for the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of cll nations. 

3. Recognitien of equality of all 
races and of equality of all nations 
large or small, 


4. Abstention from intervention or 
interference in internal affairs of 
another country. 

5. Respect for the right of each 
nation to defend itself singly or col- 
lectively, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

6. (a) Abstention from the use of 
arrangements for collective defense 
to serve the particular interest of any 
of the big powers; (b) Abstention 
by any country exerting pressure on 
cther countries, 
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7. Refraining from acts or threats 
of aggression or the use of force 
wgainst territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of any country. 

8. Settlement of all international 
disputes ‘by peaceful means such as 
negotiation, conciliation, arbitration 
or judicial settlement as well as other 
peaceful means of the parties’ own 
choice in conformity with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

9. Promotion of mutual interest 
end cooperation. 

10. Respect for justice and inter- 
national obligations. 

As you see, none of these princi- 
ples are in contradiction with the 
United Nations Charter or its spirit. 
Gn the contrary, they are in line 
with the World Organization’s pur- 
poses, which are to safeguard the 
road of justice and human rights for 
all. None have subversive tendencies, 
it does not serve the interest of the 
Soviets nor harm the interests of the 
West. The principles are for all na- 
tions. They are a kind of “credo” for 
ihe conscience of the peoples of the 
entire world. 

In that connection, I would like to 
emphasize a few points: 

1. This huge gathering in Band- 
ing, (attended by representatives of 
two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion), its importance today, and its 
itppact on the future, were not un- 
derstood sufficiently by the majority 
of the Occidental press, This was a 
grave mistake. Some say it was a 
deliberate mistake aiming at helping 
the Colonialistic powers to proceed 
in their plots and errors. 

2. The gathering showed feelings 
different than those usually expressed 
by the majority of the Occidental 
cficials when they meet. Love, un- 
cerstanding and cooperation were 
predominately obvious. The Occident, 
definitely sunk in the swamps of a 
morbid doubt, said openly that the 
whole thing would not last long. 
That was another mistake. For the 
feeling, after almost six years, is the 
sume if not stronger. Today, a na- 
ticnal figure like Nkrumah of Ghana 
is very popular in the United Arab 
Republic. As a matter of fact, he 
even married a lady from Egypt. On 
the other hand, Nasser is loved in 
Ghana for the principles of justice 
and brotherhood for which he stands. 


Be is loved also in all Africa be- 
cause he represents the “people who 
dared to stand up” to face the occu- 
pier and ask him to go. He is the 
‘symbol of dignity and courage.” 

3. The Bandung Conference, which 
involves Africa in international af. 
fairs through a declared and publi- 
cized policy of Neutralism between 
West and East, did not exclude co- 
operation with the Occident. On the 
contrary, it welcomes all relations 
which have nothing to do with war 
end which have no strings attached 
aiming at destroying the freedom of 
the Afro-Asian countries or direct 
their actions in the future in a way 
contrary to their interest and ethics. 

4. Today also, commissions and 
committees organized by the Nations 
of Bandung work seriously at put- 
ting in effect the principles of the 
historical gathering. 

5. The wakening of Africa then, 
is not hazardous nor is it a political 
venture. It is definitely the expres- 
sion of spontaneous, natural and in- 
deflectible impulses. 

VI 

The whole African movement 1s 
then a challenge. A challenge to 
whom? To the West? To the East? 

It is first, a chalienge to Africa 
itself, with what remains in it of 
Occidental influence. Above all this 
continent should not put its feet in 
the steps of the Colonialistic powers. 
Ii should avoid jealousy, and so far 
it has succeded. It should maintain 
its tradition of peace and love. it 
should keep its standard of morality 
end not heed subtle or ambiguous 
calls or appeals inspired by a mater- 
islistic philosophy or a materialistic 
way of life. It should also and above 
all, stretch a glad hand to the people 
who need it. If Africa must start 
(and it should) a new civilization, 
this civilization should not be an 
egocentric one or a selfish one. It 
should cooperate. It should love. If 
not, it will crumble sooner or later, 
the same way many other civiliza- 
tions have dissappeared. 

It is a challenge for both West and 
East, because these two should un- 
derstand that it is not only Africa 
which is involved in the matter 
through this uy-rising of a new (but 
so old) continent, but it is the future 
of all mankind which is at stake. 
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Consequently, we the Africans, ex- 
pect them to bear this always in 
mind and act accordingly. Their co- 
operation with us would be very 
mvch appreciated. And, as + friend 
ly warning, I would like to say to 
them: With you or without you we 
heve decided to forge ahead toward 
a new destiny for man. We are con- 
scious of our role and aware of our 
responsibilities, but we alse hope to 
he able to carry such responsibilities 
te the shores of peace. It is about 
time to fulfill the meaning of all re- 
Egions. People are tired of lies. 

In his book, “Inside Africa”, John 
Gunther says (p. 9): .. Africans 
do not like to be called “natives”, 
ror do they care much for “black” 
er even “Negro”, They like to be 
celled “Africans”. . . .” 

If it is true (and it is to a great 
extent) that the Africans Lave suc- 
ceeded in liberating their minds and 
their souls from “color conscious- 
ness”, then we can say that we, as 
human beings, have undertaken a 
new step forward toward the rehabil- 
itation of man and his reputation on 
earth. For this means that, after the 
disappearance of differences in 
“race”, “religion” and “color”, and 
with the ties of brotherhood prevail- 
ing in Africa, we can hail the ad- 
vent of a new civilization based on 
real love and real understanding. 

All that we ask from tne Occident 
(may God insp:re him with peace), 
is to watch, sympathize, cooperate, 
epprove and give to us the blessings 
of a brother. 
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MR. ABDEL MONEIM 
EL-KHEDRY 


Consul General of the United 
Arab Republic 
in San Francisco 
(Curriculum Vitae) 
Had a French education 
1932—Director of King Fouad Li- 
brary, Damanhour, Egypt. 
1946—Secretary of the Consulate 
Department, Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. Cairo, Egypt. 
1947—Attache Egyptian Permanent 
Delegation to the United Na- 
tions, New York, U.S.A. 
1948—Private Secretary to the Act- 
ing Chief of Cabinet of the 
King, Cairo, Egypt. 
1955—Consul General of the United 
Arab Republic in San Fran- 
cisco, California, U.S.A. with 
jurisdiction covering 24 states 
west of the Mississippi. 

He has lectured to universities and 
colleges throughout these states and 
Hawaii and particularly in the Bay 
Area and also to many service clubs 
and civic groups. 

His efforts toward furthering the 
friendly relations and understanding 
between the United States and the 
Arab people as well as. the United 
Arab Republic recently brought rec- 
ognition from “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica.” 

Aside from his career as a diplo- 
mat. he is a writer and poet. 

A. Author of books (in French) 

1. Ein El Hassoud (The 

Eye) - Short Stories 

2. Vulutes, poems. 


Bad 





books from 


B. Translated several 
Arabic to French 


C. A play translated by him, Sche- 
herazade. «how: in the “Comedie 
de Paris” Theatre in Paris 1955. 


D. Has ‘been decorated recently for 
his work in the achievement of 
the last Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
(1954). 


GUEST 


(Continued from Page 26) 

These so-called Freedom Fighters 
have continued their fighting in this 
land that has offered them haven, 
and the dozen or so mounted New 
York Police, plus about a hundred 
on foot, had to step in when they 
tried to rush the motorcade which 
carried the Russian visitors. For the 
first time, I heard counter yells of 
“Fascist” during the picketing: “You 
want war, we want peace.” 


“Shut up, you Communists,” cried 
the Hungarians. 


“Don’t call us Communists, this 
is a free country and we can speak.” 


The Hungarians advanced menac- 
ingly iowards the youthful hecklers, 
but the police intervened, Stocks on 
the signs the Fighters carried were 
forbidden, thus they all were un- 
armed, 


I felt that the entire visit was a 
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propaganda gain for the Russians, 
and for Khrushchev. 

As to his actual speech, while clev- 
er and a propaganda gain, | still had 
the “this-is-where-I-came-in” feeling. 
It seemed too general and deceptive- 
ly simple. He prefaced his. proposals 
with an hour’s narrative on the hor- 
rors of war—but here there is uni- 
versal agreement. However, the U.S. 
must face up to the fact that we do 
not live in the world alone. The 
speech sounded good to millions of 
Asians and Africans, and we cannot 
afford to brush it aside as merely 
propaganda, or with grumbling about 
lack of inspection control. It must be 
treated with diplomatic skill, and a 
plan worthy of consideration in the 
spirit of Senator Humphrey, who 
feels it must be carefully and object- 
ively pursued. Western cynicism is 
not universally shared. 


It was sunset when I left the U.N. 
monolith, which has become so much 
a part of our skyline. Long will re- 
main with me the opening words of 
Dr. Victor Belaunde (current Assem- 
bly President): “. . . Chairman 
Khrushchev, Representative of a state 
signatory and founding member of 
the U.N., responding to the universal 
desire for peace and friendly rela- 
tions among men. .’ My only 
hope remains that there will be great- 
er and continued response to the 
ideal of peace among men. 





Security Measures at the U.N. 
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Reprinted From TIME, September 21, 1959 


Into tue halls of U.S. higher edu- 
cation last week marched an exotic 
African students, in- 
Kenyans 


vanguard: &] 
cludinz 78 the largest 
group ever to arrive from the Brit- 
ish colony that most Americans know 
vaguely as the land of the Mau Mau. 
What tne Kenyans knew about the 
U.S. was more specific: scholarships 
sume $100,000 were sending 
them to 52 colleges and universities, 
from Howard to Hawaii. The event 
was not one to make British colonial 
officials cheer. 


totaling 


The instigator was Kenya’s canny 
Politician Tom Mboya, 28, currently 
embroilec in a hot fight to expand 
party -.. When Mboya 
swept through the U.S. on a speaking 
tour last 


his native 


sprirg, he roused support 
for a stirring preject: giving able 
Kenyans a crack at higher 
The Royal Te<hnical Col- 
lege of East Africa in Nairobi grants 
Ken- 
yans with a yen for more than a 
technical degree must ge to Uganda’s 
Makereie College, an afhiiate of the 
University of London, or somehow 
find their way overseas. 


young 
education. 


only sub-university diplomas. 


To Mboya’s aid came prominent 


U.S. Negroes—notably ex-Dodger 
Jackie Robinson, Balladeer Harry 


Belafonte, Actor Sidney Poitier, In 





flowed the scholarships. The Ameri- 
cans chipped in plane fare; Africans 
chipped in pocket money. Carefully 
screened by Mboya, the 81 students 
enplaned for New York. 


Robinson, Belafonte and Poitier lei 
fly with a charge that Kenya’s higher 
educational opportunities “are non- 
existant under the repressive colonial 
system.” “The facts are different” 
snapped the British embassy’s Col- 
onial Atiaché Douglas Williams in a 
letter to the New York Times. His 
version: 451 native Kenyans are pur- 
suing higher education this year on 
government scholarships — 79 at the 
Royal Technical College, 325 at Ma- 
kerere College, 45 in Britain, two in 
Canada. Countered Tom Mboya: the 
statistics, in a land with an African 
popupation of 6.000.000, “are an 
indictment of British attitudes toward 
African education.” 


The argument on British colonial 
policy continued, but in Manhattan 
the 81 students were busy answering 
reporters’ questions about other mat- 
ters. In clipped British accents, Ma- 
sai Tribesman Geoffrey M. Ole Ma- 
loy reported that his hunting tro- 
phies include four cobras, two ante- 
lopes and a rhinoceros, But his tribal 
status, Maloy explained politely, is 
still not high. He has never taken 
part in the Eunoto ceremony (kill- 


Students Mutisya, Nabutete, Maloy — The lion was elsewhere. 


ing a lion in order to become an 
elder). “My father does not wish that 
I participate. Although he killed a 
lion in his youth, he has become 
somewhat involved in Western civi- 
lization.” 


Other students patiently spelled the 
names of their tribes: Kikuyu, Luo, 
Embu, Meru, Kamba, Kalenjin, Aba- 
luhya. And why had Samuel Mutisya 
and Frank Nabutete chosen, of all 
places, a Negro college (Philander 
Smith) in Little Rock, Ark.? “I want 
the experience,” mused Student Na- 
butete. “It might be useful when I 
go back home.” 
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by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
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MS directly. 
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Atten. MR. OLUND FIFTH AVE. 
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Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the My a a 
the Negro in American History.” 
integrated outline of vaiuable .. 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references nroperly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racia,s group ~‘*udy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “The Negro Too in 
American Histcry An integrated and 
correlated textbook or the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept mu: place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1959.......... $4.00 


EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 





butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 
Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959......... $3.00 
Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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AFRICAN METHODIST SINGERS TOUR USA 


The Ambassadsrs Quartet, com- 
posed of four young Methodist lay- 
men from Southern Rhodesia, Africa. 
will make a 10-month musical tour 
of the United States. 

Coming to America as goodwill 
ambassadors for Atrica and fer its 
Christians, the quariet will bring the 
folk music and the hymns of their 
homeland. The African music ts ex- 
pected to be new to most of the audi- 
ences who will heac them, as this is 
believed to be the first musical ¢roup 
from African Methedism to have vis- 
ited the United States. 

An intensive sciiedule will take the 
Ambassadors Quartet to Methedist 
churches in 29 states and the District 
of Columbia by Avril, 1960. The cli- 
max of the tour is expected to be an 
appearance by the quartet at the 
General Conferenc> in Denver, Colo. 
The schedule has been worked out 
on an annual conference basis, and 
most dates have !een assigned to 
conferences. 

The Ambassadors Quartet will be 
the third Methodiz: musical g1oup 
from overseas to visit the United 
States in the last th ec years, In 1956 
the Children’s Choir from Casa Ma- 
terna in Naples, Italy, and the India 
Methodist Centenary Choir «sured 
the country and sang at the General 
Conference in Mianeapolis, Mirn. 

The visit of the cvartet to the Uni- 
ted States is being sponsored hy the 
Rhodesia Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church, which iacludes 
12.000 Methodists in about 200 
churches in Southerr Rhodesia. The 
quartet members. however. corsider 
themselves as represe ntatives not on- 
ly of Rhodesia and Rhodesian Meth- 
odists but of Africa and African 
Christians as a whole. The Method- 
ist Board of Missions is cooperating 
with the Rhodesia conference in the 
tour, 

The quartet is coming at this time 
because during th: fall, winter and 
spring of 1959-6G the Methodist 
Church, together --ith other /1otest- 
ant denominations, will be studying 
Africa as the interdenominational 
overseas mission <iuay theme. The 
quartet will provid: a first-hand con- 
tact for thousands of American ‘ hris- 


tians with the part of the world 
about which they will be reading 
and studying. — 

Before the Ama: sadors arrive in 
this country, they will have spent 
Methodist 


two months touring 


churches in central Europe aul Scan- 
dinavia. They were expected io ar- 
rive in Europe about May 10. 





The schedule for July and August 
for the quartet included the North- 
field, Mass. Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Missio1, the Silver Bay, 
N.Y. Conference on the Christian 
World Mission and the Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C., Missionary Conference. 
Starting in September, they move 
through the Northeast, then out to 


The Ambassadors Quartet from Southern Rhodesia, Africa, will sing in Metho- 
dist churches from Maine to California in the fall, winter and spring of 1959- 
1960. They come to America as “goodwill ambassadors for Christ.” The 
members are (left to right) Josiah Njagu, second bass; Daniel Kasambira, sec- 
ond tenor; Dennison Nyamarowa, first tenor, and Ben Jambga, first bass. 


rey 
) 





For certain portions of their program, the Ambassadors Quartet will don the 
garb worn by African witchdoctors and by the village people on ceremonial 


occasions. 


Africa, will demonstrate African drumming during their programs, 


The quartet, which comes to America from Southern Rhodesia, 


They will 


bring a variety of drums and other musical instruments, 
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the Midwest, the Southwest, and the 
Pacific Coast, back through the North 
Central Siates and finally to Lenver. 


The members of the Ambassadors 
Quartet are Methocist laymey who 
are taking a year’: leave of ubsence 
from their work or studies to make 
the trip to the United States. In the 
quartet, Americans will see young 
men typical of the modern, educated 
Africans who will increasingly help 
to determine the cestiny of their 
continent. Three of the quartet are 
teachers and one is a social worker. 
One of the teacher2, however, 1s now 
studying for the ministry. The mem- 
bers are: 


Dennison Nyam«rowa, first tenor. 
He is a student at the Epworth Theo- 
logical Seminary at Salisbury, én in- 
stitution sponsore1 cooperatively by 
the British and Amcrican Methodist 
Churches. A trained teacher, he has 
been active in organizing a church 
among workers in the African town- 
ship near Johannesburg. He is the 
father of four children, 


Daniel Kasambira, second tenor. 
The son of a Methocist minisier, he 
is assistant directer of the Chr.stian 
Social Center at Umtali and the di- 
rector of the choir at the Hilltop 
Methodist Church in Sakubva. He is 
married and has two children. 

Ben Jambga, fizst bass. For sev- 
eral years, he ha: taught in the 
schools at the Nyadiri Mission Center 
and directed the cnurch choir there. 
He is a lay delegate to the Rhodesia 
Annual Conferenc>. He has two chil- 
dren. 

Josiah Njagu, second bass. He is a 
teacher at the Nyemazuwe Mission 
Center and is vice-president of the 
Rhodesia Conference Me lhidist 
Youth Fellowship, heving been active 
in organizing fellowships in tural 
villages, He is also « Boy Scout lead- 
er. He was marviec in Deccmber, 
1958. 

The program i),at the Arnbassa- 
dors present to American audiences 
will be a varied oe. The emphasis 
will be on African folk musiz, espe- 
cially the songs ef the Mashona 
tribespeople. Inhe-ently musical, the 
Africans do much of their daily work 
to song. These everday worksongs 
will be a part of the program. 

The quartet will eJso sing -\irican 


lullabys, wedding and festival songs. 
hymns and chanis. Western inymns 
and songs are in the repertory. They 
will bring various African zmsical 
instruments, espezially druras, and 
will demonstrate their use. The 
foursome will sinz and drum in the 
garb of witchdoctors and in the 
animal-skin garm<nts that African 
villagers like to wear on festive and 
ceremonial occassions, 

In addition to the musical pro- 
gram, the quartet will prescnt a 
brief iife sketch of one of its mem- 
bers, using color slides. The purpose 
is to give the American Christians a 
picture of the life 2nd development 
of an African Christian. 

Before leaving Rhodesia, the Am- 
bassadors presented programs to 
church and civic groups there. One 
program was presented before the 
Westminster Choir Singers of the 
Westminster Choir College, I’: ince- 
ton, N.J., who are touring Africa. A 
report in the African Daily News of 
Salisbury said: 

“So impressed were the A:merican 
singers that their conductor, Dr. Wil- 
liamson, extended to the quartet an 
invitation to visit with Westminster 
Choir College during their tour in 
the United States.’ 

The United States Information 
Service office in Rhodesia has given 
its backing to the Ambassadors’ 
American trip as a means of African- 
American goodwill. The African 
Daily News reported that “Mh. J. 
DeCou of the USIS said that we had 
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great hopes for the quartet’s success 
in the United Sta‘es.” 

The quartet was trained under 
the leadership of Miss Marcia May 
Ball of Chicago, I'l, the directer of 
Christian education for the Rhodesia 
conference. Miss Ball holds the ba- 
chelor of music and master of music 
education degree fiom the Ameri- 
can Conservatory ot Music in Chi- 
cago. For five years she taught in 
colleges in Wisconsin and Tennessee. 

The schedule for the quartet has 
been worked out iargely by Mrs. 
Mary Phil Higgs, « missionary on 
furlough from Southern Radodesia. 
Mrs. Higgs and her husband, Larnie 
A. Higgs, an engineer, are waking 
their home at 102 Crehange Street, 
Syracuse, N.Y. They will be a:aking 
most of the arrangements fo1 the 
quartet’s travel in this countiy. 

A missionary wi'l accompany the 
quartet during their tour to ict as 
counselor and gui'’e. Housing ac- 
commodations will be provided by 
each church wher the quartet ap- 
pears and an offering will be taken 
during most programs. 

States in which the quariet will 
appear: Maine, New Hampz.hire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvanis, West V rginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Virzinia, North Car- 
olina, Illinois, lowe, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, North Dakota, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, New Mexizo, Texas, Arizona, 
California, Nevadi, Oregon, Wash 


ington and Montana. 








History! 








WEAR A 
PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON 


Third Celebration of Proud Americans 


Raise funds for your favorite charity; and at the same time 
help support the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
Sell “Proud American” buttons at 25 cents each! 
Forty per cent discount for orders of 100 or more. 

The 1960 “Proud American” buttons are ready for distribution. 


Mail your order today! 
A.S.N.L.H. - 1538 NINTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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CHRISTIANBORG CASTLE 


[hiose who were fortunate enough 
to attend the Gold Coast Independ- 
ence Celebration visited among other 
things, the great historic landmark 
in the new Ghana,—Christiancborg 
Castle. An impressive white stone 
structure originally built by the 
Swedes in 1657, it is located oa the 
edge of the ocean at Osu, a short 
ride from the center of Accra. The 
original site, according to some his- 
torians, was occunied by the Portu- 
guese, It is known that, around °500, 
Kinz John II of that country set 
up the Guinea Trading Company and 
occupied a spot then called Osu 
Lodye. They remained until driven 
out by the Swedes, who were, in turn, 
overpowered by the Danes in *659. 


Two decades later, the Danish Gov- 
ernor was murdered and the castle 
sola to the Portu:suese, who named 
it St. Francis Xavier. However, in 
1682, the Danes repurchased it, and 
remained until 1693. The castie was 
then seized by a canny African, 
called Asameni, who had earlier been 
a cook for the commander. A nem- 
ber of the Akwarwus Tribe, which 
ruled the Accra region, when Asa- 
meni discontinued his service in the 
castie, he became a trader, ofte. en- 
tering into bartering agreemenis, or 
being n.iddle man, between his fel- 
low tribesmen and the Danes. 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


On this occasion arrangements had 
been made for 80 of his men to se- 
cure guns in exchange for gold and 
ivory. As was the custom, on the day 
appointed each buyer appeared per- 
sonally to examine his purchase. The 
Danes did not know that each of the 
wily Africans had brought ammuni- 
tion witia them, and that they planned 
to turn the guns on the sellers and in 
this way gain possesssion of the 
castle. The plan worked, and the 
terrified commander was compelled 
to flee for his life to nearby Fort 
Ussher. 


Asameni remained in the castle 
for a year, then apparently grew 
homesick for more familiar sur- 
roundings, and soid it back to the 
Danes for 1,600 Pounds. 

Today Christiansborg is remem- 
bered chiefly for the part it played 
in the vigorous and profitable slave 
trade, its dungeons providing the 
way-station where the human cargo 
was “stored” as ships were awaited 
to carry it beyond the seas. 

In tne early 19th century, Den- 
mark abolished siavery and her trade 
declined. Not long thereafter, they 
sold all of their African interests, 
including the embattled castle. 

During the Poll Tax riots of 1852, 
the Africans once more tried to gain 
possession of Christiansborg, but a 





British war ship easily drove off the 
attackers and reduced the simple vil- 
lages to rubble. 

Later, the castle was severly dam- 
aged by earthquaxe, once y fire, 
and at one period was used for an 
insane asylum. Refurbished, it has 
been the British-appointed ‘sovern- 
or’s official residence for tne past 
half-century. 

The castle however was destined to 
be the source of litter controversy. 

The first seeminly significaat anti- 
Nkrumah wind reached the outside 
world when, in ea-ly April, the an- 
nouncement was madc that the Prime 
Minister would make Christiansborg 
Castle his official residence when the 
then Governor-General Sir Charles 
Arden-Clark, retired and ieft the 
country. 

We recall having discussed this 
move with the Prime Minister who, 
at the time of our visit, was -nques- 
tionably giving the decision very ser- 
ious consideration. He noted that he 
was completely happy in his present 
quarters,—the official residenve so 
recently built. It would be trouble- 
some and time-consuming to move, 
but he felt it noaetheless necessary. 
His people at home, as well as those 
in the world outside, had to realize 
that a new era had dawned—ali 
must be made conscious that this was 
a new day, that imperialism had 
really gone. 

The conversation took place as we 
sat on the broad, cheerful verands 
of the official residence. The inicrior 
decorators seemed to have shown 
that they had confined then:-elves 
wholly to interiors, Soft coal grays, 
blues, and cheerful yellows weie the 
colors of the decorating scheme i 
troduced via the upholstery of the 
garden furniture, and the huge sun 
umbrellas. 

As we talked, te castle con'd be 
seen clearly in the distance—above 
us. was required to look up tosee it. 
and in this small eesture the validity 
of the Prime Minister‘s position he- 
came clear. Here was the popularly 
elected representative still having to 
look up — certainly the on!y plan 
would be for him physically to oc- 
cupy this traditional symbol of pow- 
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er and authority. Actually, it was 
the Prime Minister’s right to trans- 
fer to the castle on the hour after 
midnight of March 6th, but out of 
consideration for !:is friend, the then 
incumbent, Sir Charles Arden-Clark, 
the move had been postponed. Ac- 
tually, many were disappointed when 
the Prime Minister did not move im- 
mediately to the castle. Yet not all, 
of course, felt this way. As might be 
expected in a democracy, inere is 
an opposition party which stands in 
readiness to criticize nearly every 
decision. “It is a complete waste of 
public funds, a breach of public 
trust, thorough disregard for the peo- 
ple’s welfare”, charged Dr. bDusia, 
the most well-known of the opposi- 
tion forces and leader of the NLM 
(National Liberation Movement) 
Party which has recently undergone 
such severe reverses. The understand- 
able zeal of party envy perhans led 
Dr. Busia also to note that 250,000 
Pounds had already been spent on 
the new State House. He expressed 
the fear that further large sums now 
would have to be invested in rorivert- 
ing the residence to a suitable place 
for the Governor-General. 

As we have been a guest in the 
controversial edifice, we can say with 
certainty that few if any, changes 
would actually be necessary -— cer- 
tainly no significant ones. 

Most absurd was the charge that 
the move would result in their hav- 
ing difficulty in finding a British 
Governor-General. A house good 
enough for the country’s leader 
should be adequate for this represen- 
tative of the Queen, and any Sovern- 
or would would not want the Prime 
Minister to reside in the cast'e is not 
the one they should have. 

70.000 Pounds ‘iad been spent the 
previous August to renovate the Cas- 
tle in preparation for the arrival of 
the Dutchess of Kent. This figure, 
combined with the original cost of 
Government House, supplied the 
most dishonest smear of all, The N.Y. 
Times Sunday Magazine ran a story 
by the rabidly ‘mperialist British 
Kenyan, Elsbeth Huxley, who has 
written a book considered so anti- 
African that Dr. Azikiwe refused to 
permit its inclusion on the official 
reading list, Author Huxley express- 
ed great concern about the African 
Prime Minister’s moving into the Cas- 


tle. Taking the waste of money line, 
she blandly added the 250,000 
Pounds spent fo: the Goveinment 
House, and 70,009 spent to renovate 
the Castle for the Dutchess and add- 
ed the rest out of thin air to make 
it a real whopper, coming up with 
the 500,000 Pounds, which sum she 
accused Nkrumah ef spendin: to lo- 
cate himself in the Castle rather than 
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using the money to educate his 
people. 


Time Magazine eagerly grasped on 
to this figure, citing it as evidence 
that Nkrumah had the makinzs of a 
dictator, and, finaliy, even Negro 
Press columnists ancritically accept- 
ed the yarn and eave the story fur- 
ther currency. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


You have learned that the Negro’s 
progress in education before and af- 
ter the abolition of slavery has been 
spectacular. You have read how the 
race has overcome all obstacles and 
handicaps, which, in many places, 
were quite severe. You enjoyed find- 
ing out about the dramatic ways in 
which the Negroes, sometimes with 
the help of good white friends, over- 
came the stumbling blocks in their 
path to learning. You know the 
names and deeds of many fine teach- 
ers whose development was the re- 
sult of their own perseverance and 
ingenuity as well as the natural re- 
sult of determination and applica- 
tion to study in schools that were 
established for Negroes, and allowed 
to function normally instead of se- 
cretly. But not all Negroes could be 
or should be teachers in classrooms. 


Theie are other important activi- 
ties and skills which every group 
should trv to develop. Success in bus- 
iness is one of these desirable pur- 
suits. That the Negro has not made 
as great strides in business as he is 
capable of making, is not surprising. 
It is due to many factors. The great- 
est of these being the lack of capital. 

When we remember that the Amer- 
ican Negro has never had any too 
much money, the reason for this 
lack of capital is. clear. Slaves were 
not paid for their ~o~k: and the 
freedmen after the Civil War, were 
turned loose with no earthly goods. 
Add to that the fact that few white 
business men were ever willing to 
hire Negroes as apnrentices or as 
workers of any kind, and you will 
know that whatever success the Ne- 
sro has hac in business, has b-en due 
largely io his creatitve mind and his 
native shrewdness, The few successful 
Negro business men we know about, 
have nad to reach their goals the 
hard way—by t ‘al and error. Yet. 
several of them acd succeed in spite 
of great handicaps. A few examples 
of these early Negro merchants and 
manufacturers are enough to prove 
that if given the opportunity, the 
Negro would make as good a busi- 


ness man as any one else. For exam- 
ple. Robert Gordon, a Negro slave 
in Virginia, was put in charge of 
his master’; coal yard. Gordon made 
such a good manager, that his mas- 
ter allowed him to have all the slack 
that resulted from the handling of 
the coal. This, Mr. Gordon sold to 
Llacksmiths and others who had use 
for the product, and earned several 
thousands of dollars. With sore of 
this money, Mr, Gordon purchased 
kis freedom, then, moved to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where he set himself up 
in business. 

Through shrewdness and_ hard 
work, Mr Gordon made as much 
of a success of his own coal busi- 
ness as he had of his former mas- 
ter’s. So success‘ul was he, that he 
excited the envy of many white com- 
netitors. In order to drive Mr. Gor- 
don out of the business, these white 
men lowered the prices of coal to 
a point which they hoped their hated 
rival could not survive. They did not 
reckon, however, on the keeness of 
mind which Mr. Gordon used -to 
thwart their plans. He filled all his 
orders at the whice coal yards with 
the hel» of mulatto friends who could 
pass for white, 

Then, when the bitter winter weath- 
er came, he was as well prepared as 
any other coal mzn in his area. He 
sold his coal at a great profit, and in- 
vested his money in United States 
bonds during the Civil War. Later, 
he bought consilerable real estate 
on Walnut Hill, now a fashionable 
ection of Cincinnati. 

Another former slave who made 
good in business in Cincinnati in 
spite of the race prejudice which wes 
very strong there, was Henry Boyd. 
Mr. Bovd had been a slave in Ken- 
tucky. There he worked as a cabinet 
maker for the master most of the 
time: but on holidays end evenings. 
he worked for himself. In this way, 
he earned money enough to buy his 
freedom: and wen: to Cincinnati to 
seek work in his field. 

Prevented by prejudice from ob- 
taining a job at his trade, Mr, Boyd 
opened a shop ci his own. Here, 
again, the creativeness of the Negro 
mind cam» to the front. Mr. Boyd 
fashioned a bed that was different 


from any that had been made before. 
Instead of hard slats upon which to 
rest the mattress, this bed had woven 
cords, and was much more com- 
fortable than the usual bed of that 
time. 

George Washington did not sleep 
on one of the Boyd beds, but it is 
said on good authority, that such 
men as Daniel Webster, Andrew 
Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln did! 
Needless to say the name of Mr. 
Boyd became famous, and his busi- 
ness flourished. 


After the Civil War, many Ne- 
groes sought to make a living in the 
business world. I most instances, 
race prejudice and the lack of capi- 
tal caused failures: but, strangely 
enough, in the South, where race 
hatred has always been greatest, Ne- 
gro business men have had remark- 
able success in ceitain fields, One of 
these fields is banking. The white 
bankers of the South were unwilling 
to handle such small sums as. Ne- 
groes were able to deposit, or to 
make loans to the freedmen. Negro 
banks. then, were the logical an- 
swer to this prehlem; and several 
of them flourishe:! until the depres- 
sion. A few were strong enough to 
continue in business down to our 
own day. Among these are the Citi- 
zens Trust Co. Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
the Industrial Bank, of Washington, 
D.C., and others, 


In the field of life insurance as 
well as in banking, race prejudice 
helped the Negro by providing him 
with his own companies in places 
where he could not get insurance 
with established white companies. 
Outstanding amo::< Negro insurance 
companies are the following: Uni- 
versal Life; Atlarta Life; North Car- 
olina Mutual; Afro-American Life: 
Victory Life; Supreme-Liberty Life: 
and the Southerr, Aid Society of 
Virginia. There are others also, but 
these mentioned seem to be the best 
known. 

Carrying out the idea of creative- 
ness as a buildins; L lock in the struc- 
ture of Nevro business, were the pi- 
oneers in the beauty culture field who 
depended upon the desire of Negroes 
to appear more like white, and thus, 
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to advance themselves in the eyes of 
white Americans. These forward- 
looking people made a fortune in the 
hair straightening and cosmetic prep- 
arations. To this day, there is much 
money to be made in this field—so 
much that white business men and 
women are said to be trying to 
“horn in” on waat was formerly an 
all-Negro enterprise. 

Madame C, J. Walker, first in the 
field of hair-straightening, still has 
products on sale through her heirs. 
Other outstandin« manufacturers of 
beauty preparations especially for 
Negroes, are the Overton Hygienic 
Company of Chicago; The Poro 
Company, originally of St. Louis, 
Missouri; and the Apex Products of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. It 1s ru- 
mored that the Apex company is now 
being overated by whites; but this 
rumor has not been confirmed. Cer- 
tain it is, that the income from these 
products is very enticing. 

In spite of the chain drug and 
grocery stores of today, Negroes are 
still able to make a living in phar- 
macy and in the grocery business, 
especially in the more segregated 
cities and towns where discrimina- 
tion, intended to impede the prog- 
gress of the Negro, has served, in- 
stead, to promote it. 

Let us not get the idea, however, 
that sezregation end discrimination 
are heloful to the Negro. While a 
few have been he'ped inadvertantly 
by these injustices. thousands more 
have been hindered. Today, compe- 
tition in business is keen for all. 
Giant companies are formed which 
tend to squeeze out smaller businesses 
no matter by whom they are run. 
But there are stili some successful 
Negro business men and women; and 
these should be encouraged. 


It is to be hoped that our Negro 
youth will not give up the idea of 
becoming successful in business in 
spite of present odds. When the virus 
of race hate has run its course and 
men will be judged on their merits 
alone, The Negro. too, shall be count- 
ed among those in the foreground of 
All American life. 

The aim, now is for a unified 
America, where Americans of what- 
ever origin may live and work to- 
gether in peace and harmony. Some 


day, our dream will come true; so, 
like Abraham Lincoln, let us keep 
reminding ourselves that we must 
“Study and get ready”; and surely 
our chance will come. 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 
PLUMMER SCHOOL 


Many persons siudy and strive for 
a lifetime toward excellence in some 
ene profession or toward perfection 
in certain qualities of character. 
Some aitain these goals more easily 
and in a higher degree of efficiency 
because, very fortunately, they are 
born with a natural gift in these di- 
rection. MAMIE HEWLETT 
PLUMMER was one of these for- 
tunate persons who was born with 
a great capacity for constructive lead- 
ership, organization, and with a rare 
sift of teaching ability. The school 
named for her, located at Texas Ave- 
nue and © Street in the Southeast 
section of Washington City, is a fine 
new, modern building to open this 
fall. or early winter (1959). The life 
and career of Mrs. Plummer will 
clearly indicate why a school should 
be named in her honor. 

Mrs. Plummer was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 26, 1895, where 
she received her early elementary 
and high school education. In 1914 
she was graduated from the Miner 
Normal School, and from Howard 
University in 1922 with the A.B. De- 
gree. She later received her M.A. 
Degree from Columbia University, 
N.Y. 

With this fine preparation she was 
well eauipred for her work, In the 
meantime, she had been appointed, 
in 1914, teacher of Grade 1 in the 
D. C. Public School System at Doug- 
lass School. On account of her un- 
usual teaching ability, she was se- 
lected to teach model lessons for 
teachers o« her grade level. In 1924, 
she was p~omoted to teach English 
in the Randall Junior High School. 
So apparent to the officials was her 
capacity for leadership and organi- 
zation that she was promoted, in 
1925, to the principalship of the 
Francis Junior High School. 

Mrs, Plummer was also active in 
church anJ civic life and gave her 
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moral and finacial support to the 
worthwhile organizations in_ the 
community She was one of the 
founders in Feb., 1925, of Beta Zeta, 
the Washington City graduate chap- 
ter of the national college sorority, 
Zeta Phi Beta, Inc., which is noted 
for its worl: on juvenile delinquency 
and for giving scholarships to needy 
talented students. 


Mrs. Plummer retired from the 
principalship of Francis Junior High 
School on March 31, 1947, on ac- 
count of pliysical disability, and her 
death on January 27, 1951, was a 
great loss to all who knew her. 


She left a deep impress on the 
community not only because of her 
splendid work in education and civ- 
ic life, but also because of her very 
fine persoral characteristics — cul- 
tured, refined, conscientious, and, 
despite her rare natural gifts, was 
at all times gracious, humble, and 
unassuming. The memory of her fine 
spirit and outstanding contributions 
will live in the kearts of the chil- 
dren, teachers, and friends who came 
under her influence, and will always 
be perpetuated in the fine new ‘build- 
ing named for her, where countless 
children will read her life and be 
inspired to emulate her. 
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ANCIENT NEGRO HISTORY 


Pror. Mitprep SmitH Lectures 
Virginia Seminary and College 
lhe Five Great Minds of Ancicnt 


Africa—Five Negroes 


Ancient African history had the 
distinct pleasure of presenting to the 
world five thinkers who have been 
used as starting points in ‘ive dis- 
tinct fields of academic thought. The 
five fathers of Ancient African his- 
tory are Akenakton, father of Mono- 
theism, Imbotep, father of medicine, 
Lokmman, father of wisdom, Esop, 
father of proverbial thinking and 
Hanibal, father of military sirategy. 
All five of these fathers were Nevroes. 
They shall be discussed in the order 
listed above. 

Akenakton or Amenophis IV (1350 
B.C.) was, according to J. A. Rod- 
gers, the richest man on earth. Egypt 
was his personal property.’ Hi. lit- 
erary ability is uncxcelled. I find his 
Hymn To The Sun a moninmental 
work of genuine genius. The first 
stanza of this work follows: 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the 

horizon of heaven, 

O living aton, beginning of tife 

When thou risest in the eastern 

horizon of the keavens, 

Thou fillest every land with thy 

beauty 

For thou art Ra, thou hast carried 

them a!l away captive. 

Thou blindest them by thy love. 

Though thou art ofar, thy rays are 

on earth. 

Though thou art night, thy footsteps 

are the day __-_-_- : 

Two authorities on Ancient Egyp- 
tian culture, Breasted and Weigall 
made the following analyzations of 
Akenakton’s contributions to nistory. 
Breasted refers to him as the most 
remarkable of the Pharoahs and fur- 
ther states that ___ He gave the first 
signal of religion that the wesi up- 
holds today. ~~~ 

___As he lay watching the fiowers, 
his soul strained upward to the God 
who made them. --- 

Weigall says ___ When th» world 
reverberated with the noise of war 
he preached the first known doctrine 





1 Rodgers, J. A. World’s Great 
Men of Color, Volume I. 
2 Ibid. 


of peace. --- He was the first man 
to preach a doctrine of peace, when 
the glory of martial power swelled 
the hearts of his subjects. He j»reach- 
ed his doctrine from a throue. ~~~ 

Akenakton’s’ racial ideniiiy is 
clearly evidenced 3.. a study of his 
ancestrai heritage. His father, Amen- 
ophis II from preserved evidences 
was Negroid and history has loug ac- 
cepted the fact that Queen Tiyi was 
a full-blooded Neezro women. She 
was a full-blooded African and she 
was the mother of Akenakton. His 
skull appears to be that of a full- 
blooded-Negro and his lips, from his 
profile, are thick nd full. This was 
the man who gave us the concept of 
one Cod. 


Imbotep, father of medicine, is 
the first recognize] physician :n the 
world. The information about Imbo- 
tep used in this dissertation has been 
extractea from J. A, Rodgers, breast- 
ed and Gerald Massey. J. A. Rodgers 
says that ___ There is evideive that 
the Egyptians and perhaps [mbotep 
also, diagnosed and treated more 
than two hundred diseases, «mong 
them fifteen diseas*s of the abdomen, 
eleven of the bladd«r, ten of the rec- 
tum, twenty-nine of the eyes and 
eighteen of the skin. ~~~ 


_.-Imboteph, it is said, knew of 
the circulation of the blood, which 
is four thousand years before it was 
known in Europe... Imboteph’s fame 
increased with his death. He was 
worshipped as a tuedical demi-god 
from 2850 B.C. to 525 B.C, and as 
A.D. 


Gerald Massey says that tae early 
Christians worshipped Imboteph and 
because he was black they made the 
early statues of the Christ black to 
represent his hea'ing power us as- 
sociated with the Lealing power of 
Imboteph. The fotlewing is a direct 
quotation of Geral1 Massey at is ap- 
pears in J. A, Rodgers’ book, Yorld’s 
Great Men of Color, Vol. 1. 


“The child Christ remiined a 
starrily-bejewelled black moor as 
the typical healsr in Rome. Jesus, 
the divine healer does not ;etain 
the black complexion of 'mbotep 
in the canonical gospels but he 
does in the Chueckh of Rome when 
represented as 3 little black bam- 
bino....” 


39 


Here, we can pla‘nly see that med- 
icine had its origin in the miad of a 
black Egyptian and that all healing 
was represented ‘n his image even 
in the days of the beginning of 
Christiandom. 

The wisest man of the Auacient 
East was Lokman (B.C. 1100). The 
wisdom of Lokmaa is exemplified in 
the 3lst Chapter of the Mohamme- 
dan Koran which is called St. Lok- 
man. The Mohaimmedans consider 
Lokman’s wisdom incontestable. The 
idea of incontesta)ility may he seen 
in the following wise sayings that 
are attributed him. 


1.A fly buzzinz around full of 
its own importance finally lit on 
the horns of a bull and said: 
“Let me know if I am too heavy 
for you and | will take myself 
off.” The bull replied: “Who 
are you? I did not know when 
you came, nor shall I know 
when you leave.” 


2.A Negro one day took off his 
clothes and hegan rubbiag his 
skin with snow. Whea asked 
why he did it he replied: “Per- 
haps I will whiien myse!f.” 

A wise man pas.ing said: “Cease 
tormenting vourself, because 
your body will rather placken 
snow than lose its own color.” 


3. The flag in a ¢cispute with the 
carpet complained that althougn 
both were in the service of the 
same master, vel it was he who 
always did the harder work. “I 
am carried,” said the flaz. “by 
varlets in front of the buitle to 
be shot at, always bearing the 
heat and brunt of the day, while 
you are never exposed to fa- 
tigue. You rest in a_ palace 
among beautif11 slaves; ycu en- 
joy luxuries; you are as brilli- 
ant as noon, and perfumed like 
the Jasmines.” 

The carpet replied: “It is true, 
but I repose humbly cn the 
floor never rearing my head to 
the sky as you. Whoever wishes 
to enjoy glory ought to know 
that in return he must expose 
himself to a thcusand pains and 


dangers.””* 





* Ali fables compiled by J. A, 
Rodgers. 
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This was Lokman, a black, wooly 
haired African slave, who freed him- 
self by his own wit. 

fatuer of proverbial 
as fresh as he 


Esop, the 


thinking is was in 


the Sixth Century B.C. The name 
Esop is thought to be a trans.ation 


of the word Ethiop, indicating that 
he was an Ethiopian. His profile 
was an Ethiopian. His profile was 
found on a coin at Delphi. It shows 
him as a Negro with a flat nose 
and a black skin. Some of Fsop’s 
proverbial thoughis follow: 

1. The world is ‘ike a true play of 
wheels, turn by turn one mounts 
and one descends. 

. Prometheus in making man, did 
not use water to mix tne clay, 


N 


he used tears. 
. Nature is a mother to weeds, but 
only a step-mother to cultivated 


plants. 
|. There are two ways before you. 
The way of liberty w'sich is 


narrow and rugged at the en- 
trance but plainer and smoother 
the further you travel; The sec- 
ond is the way of servitude that 
seems easy at first but which is 
afterwards full of intolerable di- 
ficulties. You must choos-. 

_A wolf, peeping througa a win- 
dow, saw a company of shep- 
herds eating 1 joint of lamb. 
“Lord” he exclaimed, “what a 
fuss they would have raised had 
they caught me doing that.” 
Such was the mind of Ezop, the 

father of proverbial thinkinz and 

father of inspiration for the world’s 


uw 


greatest minds, 

Hannibal of Carthage is the fa- 
ther of military «trategy. The fol- 
lowing excerpts on Hannibal's life 
and accomplishments are taken from 
J. A. Rodgers’ World’s Great Men 
of Color, Volum i. 

__.Hanibal was born in 247 B.C. 
when Carthage, thea the greatest mar- 
itime power, was beginning to de- 
cline. The Carthaginians were the 
descendants of the Phoenicians, a 
Negroid people, woo were great mer- 
chants. 

..-Hanibal succzeded to sujpreme 
command of the Carthaginian Army 
in Spain. Setting out on the total 
conquest of the venninsula, he de- 
feated all the tribes until only one 
remained, --. 


..-Then began the most painful, 
arduous and terrifying march in the 
history of the wer. Hannibal, him- 
self had never seen Alps before and 
knew dangers. His 
soldiers, most of :hem from the trop- 
and felt the coid of 
first time. ~~~ 


nothing of ite 


snow 
the 

---Hannibal was in a desperate 
position, Courage end initiative were 
his sole hopes. ~-~ 


ics, saw 


winter for 


..Scipio reached Hannibal at Ti- 
cino and confident of victory hurled 
his entire force at him. But Hanni- 
bal who had carefuliy studied the 
ground, so arrangec his men, that 
the Romans attacxed him in a body 
and when they were ‘bunched to- 
gether, he let loose his armored ele- 
phants on them trampling ther) and 
throwing them int» disorder. ?ehind 
the elephants came bis terrible Afri- 
can swordsmen to the 
slaughter. 


’ 
comptiete 


..-Hannibal, lik» Napoleon, tow- 
ers over all figures of war ia an 
age of war. Through the mist of 
the centuries we still see the form 
of his gigantic firure, the y-eatest 
of the great in the art of war, —__ 

Hannibal’s tactics are still taught 
in leading military academies. His 
strategy at Cannae was suc:essfully 
imitated by Hitler: in his attack on 
Belgium. That Carthage is remem- 
bered today is due almost entirely 
to Hannibal. 

Thus, we have reviewed the five 
ereat fathers of Ancient African 
history and thus we discover that 
all were Negroes. This is distinct en- 
lightenment in an Age of Neo Aca- 
demic and Neo Scientific Research. 

Things to Riwmember 

The Five Fathers and their contri- 

butions to Civilizetion. 
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NEGRO HISTORY “BOOK 
AWARDS” TO JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

By GerTRUDE ParTHENIA McBzown 


Among the many interesting edi- 
torials and special features, ay pear- 
ing in the New Yo-k Age each week 
is a very arrestinz column “Teens 
of the Week”. 

Here one sees a picture ard a 
biographical sketch of a junior or 
senior high school student who has 
been selected for outstanding act:‘eve- 
meni in school and the community. 

It was my privilege to meet some 
of these talented students and :ntro- 
duce them to other students, )n three 
occasions, several of the students 
were taken to sororiiy, fraternity and 
civic pregrams where they met oth- 
er students with similar ideals. 

When I suggested to the Associa- 
iion for the Study +! Negro Lif» and 
History that we give books to some 
of these students, pians were imme- 
diately made to sponsor the pivject. 

The next day I spoke with Mrs. 
Anre Hedgeman, the dynamic asso- 
ciaie editor of the New York Age, 
the Association’s interest in ecour- 
aging the young people. Mrs. Hedge- 
man was greatly pleased and oflered 





Anthony Pendarvis, honor graduate 
of Newtown Hight School who received 
one of the book awards from the New 
York Branch of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 

Anthony is attending the City Col- 
lege of New York at night where he 
is majoring in Business Administra- 
tion and Banking. During the day 
he is a Branch Administration Trainee 
at the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Gertrude P. McBrown 
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he New York Age’s auditorium for 
the place for the presentations and 
ilso provided a photographer. 

During the program, Mrs. Hedge- 
man said to the parents and friends, 
“I consider the awarding of these 
books not only a great inspiratien to 
our young people, but also a very 
significant step in the progress of 
the New York Branch of the As- 
sociation for the Study of “Negro 
Life and History.” 

The Association very grate,ully 
accepts the compiiment as a chal- 
lenge to extend the book project into 
larser areas by inviting friends and 
other organizatiois to contribute 
books by and about Negroes who 
have made contributions to Ameri- 
can and World culiures. 

We hope that branches all over 
the country will seek to inspire the 
youth of all races to ‘become ace- 
quainted with the rich heritage of 
the Negro and his place in world 
history. 


Book Reviews 
By Mitton M. James 
CRUSADER WITHOUT 
VIOLENCE 
Reddick, L. D. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
1959 

243 pp. 

Needless to say, Martin Luther 
King Jr. is one of the dynamic lead- 
ers in contemporary social change. 
He is a man afire, burning with a 
resentment of all things foul and 
evil, be they operating against black 
or white. 

He is not only a progressive and 
a liberal, he also adheres to a social 
philosophy which has its roots in 
mysticism, Lawrence Reddick has re- 
corded something of the life and 
times of Martin Luther King Jr. in 
a very readable little book of 2435 
pages. 

As one winds his way through 
Reddick’s book, through numerous 
pages of supportive data — informa- 
tion which bears of the primary sub- 
ject or theme of the book but not 
specifically about it, one wonders 
when the author will get to the cen- 
tral figure. On the other hand, the 
numerous sketches, of people. places 
and events make the King story more 
than just a biography. It is the story 
of several communities in transition: 


the people, their mores and folkways 
and other complex patterns which 
condition their ehavior. 

Reddick’s life of Martin Luther 
King Jr., though not heavily docu- 
ments is a modest study. It purports 
to show how Martin Luther King— 
the man—was created by recapitulat- 
ing his several boynood enviroaments 
and sketching the people who inhab- 
ited them. 


On the matter of Martin ‘Wuther 
King’s environment perhaps one of 
the greatest influences on it was his 
paternal grandmother Delia, whom 
Reddick says “was appareniiy all 
Negro; ..... a dark, well bailt wo- 
man of great physical and spiritual 
strencth.” She never saw her grand- 
son Martin Jr., sne died in 1924, 
several years before his birth. Tales 
of Grandmother Deiia must have fasc- 
inated grandson Martin especially the 
incident in which she physically re- 
buked a white man for slapping her 
son who was later to be Martin Lu- 
ther King Sr. 

Reddick reveals that King’s anti- 
violence philosophy or mass passive 
resistance had its roots on two con- 
tinentz, Asia and America. From 
Asia, King embraced the philosephy 
of Jesus Christ and the latier day 
saint Mahatma Gandhi: from Ameri- 
ca he put his faith in the teachings 
of Henry David Thoreau of Walden 
Pond fame. 

These three mystics with their ba- 
sic differences in race and cuiture 
agreed on the fundamental priaciples 
of equality and non-violence. 

Reddick tells the Montgomery Ala- 
bama bus strike story and reveals 
ceriain facts which tie laymaa prob- 
ably was not aware. Facts someiimes 
get lost in the heat of journalistic 
reporting and discussion. For in- 
stance, Martin Luther King jr. was 
not the initiator of the revolutionary 
bus sirike, nor was he the founder of 
the Montgomery Improvement 
Association. In his _ presenta- 
tion of facts, Reddick draws a num- 
ber of images of absurd southern 
folkways, patterns which make for 
incalculable waste in both ti:man 
and natural resources, One such 
folkway was Montgomery's p:ractice 
of requiring Negroes to pay their 
fare in the front of the bus, leave the 
bus and re-board it at a side or rear 
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decor. Consider the waste of time 
when the fact is shat 70 per cent of 
the bus patrons were Negroes, not 
to mention the personal humiliation 
such a provocative practice engen- 
ders. This bus folkway is s »uthern 
white supremacy 1t its best. 

Reddick’s biography of Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. is a creditable contri- 
bution to the literature of southern 
life and behavior. This is true no' be- 
cause it gives facts about the iife of 
an interesting individual, but because 
it gives greater insight into the social 
dynamics and the tremendous pow- 
er struggle now being waged in the 
south. “Crusader Without Vioience” 
with its free and easy style should 
be read by all those who want to 
have a fuller understanding of the 
social forces which are shaping 20th 
century America. 


LET’S FACE IT: A GUIDE TO 
GOOD GROOMING 
FOR NEGRO GIRLS 

Archer, Elsie 

Philadelphia, 1959 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

185 pp. 

There are available numerous 
guides to good grooming and good 
taste. Most of them however, are in. 
adequate in that they are racially 
slanted, They do not encompass the 
grooming problems common !o all 
women. Elsie Archer, Vocational 
Guidance Director of the Washington 
Business Institute in Harlem has 
avoided this pitfall even though her 
title for the book would lead one to 
think otherwise. 

Indeed, her little book of 185 
pages touches problems common to 
all women at one time or another 
during their busy lives. Tae only 
section that can be regarded as a 
special message to the Negro ir the 
Chapter: This Is Your Hair. Even 
here the author points out that many 
people other than Negroes have con- 
sidered tightly curled hair a prob- 
lem. On the other and, I might add 
that tightly curled hair is a problem 
mainly from a standpoint of culture. 

The author would have refiected 
ercater objectivity if she had pointed 
out that in otaer parts oi the 
world, among whiie and_ blacks. 
closely curled hair is a grooming 
ideal, The natives of the Solomon 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Janet Motez; Prejudice and Discrimination, Dean 
Blehert; The Cotton Kingdom, Sharon Dean; The 
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five essays 
Published by: 
ST. PAUL YOUTH SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS 


“DOCTRINE OF “SEPARATE BUT 
EQUAL” ” 
(Ist Place) 

Patricia Larson was a Freshman 
student at Monroe High School dur- 
ing the Academic vear 1957-8. 

I 

The case of Plessy V. Ferguson 
was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States of Ameri- 
ca in 1896, In the decision of this 
case, the doctrine of “separarte but 
equal” was established. 

Homer Plessy, who was one-eighth 
Negro and seven-eighths white, was 
arrested in Louisiana when he refused 
to ride in the “colored” coach of a 
railroad train as required by the 
Louisiana statutes. Plessy then insti- 
tuted an action to stop enforcement 
of these statutes on the grounds that 
they violated the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The defendant, 
Ferguson, was the Louisiana judge 
who was to preside at the trial of 
Plessy. Plessy pleaded that Fergu- 
son be prohibited to hear the case, 
but the petition was denied by the 
courts of Louisiana. The supreme 
Court affirmed. In the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
conclusion drawn was that the Louisi- 
ana statute was reasonable and that 
the separation of the races was valid 
so long as the facilities provided 
were equal. The expression “sepa- 
rate but equal” did not actually ap- 
pear in the written opinion of the 
Supreme Court’s ruling. It may have 
been implied in the case, but the ac- 
tual words came from decisions of 
lower courts which attempted to give 
meaning to the Plessy principal.' 

Thus, “separate but equal” was 
claimed to be valid, and it was to 
exist as the determinging concept in 
the decisions of many courts dealing 


with civil right cases of this kind for 
the next fifty-eight years. 


II 

In the years following the decision 
of the Plessy case, a shadow of doubt 
began to grow. The question arose: 
Is there validity to the Southern con- 
tention that the concept of “separate 
but equal” is functional and does 
not deny the Negro his rights under 
the “due process” clause because of 
it? Some asked: Was the high 
court deluded in_ believing that 
through the concept of “separate bui 
equal” the American Negro could 
be kept in legal segregation while at 
the same time could enjoy the pro- 
tection of “due process’? The dark 
shadow persisted until a case dealing 
with separate but equal facilities in 
education was brought before the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Before we look into this case, let 
us inquire: What were some of the 
factors that made this doubt continue 
to grow? In the years since 1896, 
social scientists had begun conduct- 
ing research in order that they might 
test the invalidity of the concept of 
“separate but equal”. The accounts 
of many field tests conducted tend to 
indicate that “separate but equal” 
does have a direct adverse bearing 
upon the Negro’s I. Q., interests, and 
levels of aspiration. Studies in men- 
tal health and vocational guidance 
indicate that these factors bear im- 
portant relationships to successful 
achievement in life. If, therefore, 
the Negro is potentially denied the 
opportunity to successful achieve- 
ment in life through the apparatus of 
“separate but equal”, then the South- 
ern position which holds that this 
doctrine is not a denial of “due 
process” must be regarded as inva- 


lid. 
Ill 


The greatest number of field tests 
has been conducted in the areas in- 
volving mental ability, levels of as- 
piration, and interests. The two 
types of tests used to ascertain men- 
tal abilty may be classed as achieve- 
ment and general intelligence tests. 

Research into the mental ability 
of the American Negro has been go 


ing on with varying degrees of in- 
tensity since 1897.2. It was consid- 
ered most popular in the decade after 
World War I. Because of continued 
controversy regarding alleged diffe- 
rence in the general intelligence of 
the two races (Negro and white), 
further studies have been conducted 
in the last twenty years. Many of 
the studies of Negro and white in- 
telligence conducted in the past hali 
century can be considered scientifi- 
cally reliable. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that psychology is 
still a science open to a great deal of 
speculation. 

Of what importance can these field 
tests be to the “average” man? We 
may assume for the time being 
that through these field tests we will 
be able to learn more about a race 
which has been regarded in the past 
as inferior. The more we know 
about ourselves and the Negro race 
(just as is the case with any other 
minority group in our society), the 
better equipped we become to accept 
real differences. Thus, ignorance and 
prejudice are reduced and we become 
an “informed public”. It is through 
the interpretation of these field tests 
into simplified materials, and made 
available to the general public, that 
we know what our neighbor is like. 
By the term “neighbor” I mean our 
fellow countrymen not the person 
across the seven seas. Once we are 
to accept the “guy next door” as he 
really is, we may progress in the 
field of human relations in the United 
States. 


More specifically, these field tests 
can be helpful in solving problems 
arising from racial tensions, thus re- 
ducing the effectiveness of such prob- 
lems as a propaganda tool for Com- 
munists. It is used as propaganda 
in order to lower the status of Ameri- 
ca in those parts of the world whic! 
are predominantly non-white. A 
more immediate use of the field tests 
can be had by employing them as 
useful guides in meeting the strictly 
educational problems posed by the in- 
creasing integration of southern 
schools.* 

Psychologists have drawn certain 
conclusions from studies they have 
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conducted through the years in race 
relations. One such man is Otto 
Klineberg, who, after administering 
tests to southern Negro migrants in 
New York, discovered this: “There 
is an increase in the intelligence 
scores of southern Negro migrants to 
New York with increasing length of 


e 


residence in New York”.5 


Everett S. Lee, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, tested the Kline- 
berg hypothesis in Philadelphia 
around 1950. The procedure of the 
Klineberg testing in New York City 
was duplicated in the testing done in 
Philadelphia. Klineberg’s test con- 
sisted of two parts: (a) direct com- 
parison between relative marks in 
southern schools of Negro children 
who migrated to the North and those 
who remained in the South, and (b) 
giving of intelligence and _perfor- 
mance tests to southern-born Negro 
children living in New York City 
and comparing the groups with dif- 
ferent lengths of residence in that 
city. 

In testing the Klineberg hypothesis 
in Philadelphia Lee found these three 
items essential: (a) a repetition of 
tests on the same individual; (b) 
tests of specific abilities; and (c) a 
control group of non-migrants who 
do not differ from the southern-born 
in the matter of pre-school training. 
These factors Lee found essential. 
Still, it should be clear that there 
are some intangibles which can not 
be controlled, or at least are hard to 
isolate in a group of children, These 
might be such things as the amount 
of affection shown to the child by 
the parents, or the parental attitude 
toward life, which could have a bear- 
ing on the results of a child’s score. 

The tests used by Lee in Philadel- 
phia were: (a) Philadelphia Tests of 
Mental and Verbal Ability, from a 
series of group intelligence tests 
somewhat similar to the Otis series 
used by Klineberg in New York; (b) 
Chicago Tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities; (c) Minnesota Paper Forma 
Board Test. These tests were stan- 
dardized on Philadelphia students. 
The tests were given to pupils in 
grades 1A, 2B,, 4B, 6B, 9A. 

The results of the intelligence tests 
show that among the younger 
suuthern-born migrants the mean 


I.Q. continues to climb steadily in the 
lower grades until it is, in most cases, 
within a few points of the Philadel- 
phia-born in the same grade who had 
not attended kindergarten. These re- 
sults tend to show that because of a 
change of enviroment the migrant 
students’ I.Q. increased, but it still 
remained below the Philadelphia- 
born who had attended kindergarten. 
This may be due to some intangible 
not yet brought out as a factor in a 
person’s intelligence. 


The results of the Chicago Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities con- 
firmed the results of the Philadelphia 
Tests of Mental and Verbal Ability; 
that is, the greater the length of resi- 
dence in Philadelphia the higher the 
the score in most cases.’ The results 
of the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test tended to confirm the other two 
tests.° 

One may with good cause accept 
the conclusion that enviroment is 1 
primary factor in how well a Negro 
child does or can do in school. How- 
ever, another look at the results of 
these tests, which were administered 
in the same enviroment, and we find 
that the migrants in this case do not 
equal or pass the native-born in most 
cases as indicated by the mean 
scores. Could there then be some 
inner “pressure” which exists in the 
southern born, but not in_ the 
northern-born? Perhaps it is some 
factor deep in the human psyche re- 
lated to attitudes and freedom (a 
wild guess and odd combination on 
my part to be sure) which the human 
mind has not yet been able to re- 
concile. 

In the account of the testing, done 
by Lee in Philadelphia, it can be seen 
that the groups tested were somewhat 
controlled. The group met certain 
requirements, and the most that were 
tested at one time was 468. Another 
type of testing done along the line 
of mental ability is mass testing. A 
good example of such testing is that 
done by the army. This was carried 
on during both World Wars. 

Byron Fulk and Thomas Harnell. 
of the University of Illinois, under- 
took a study to compare the per- 
formance of Negroes and whites on 
the Army General Classification Test 


in World War If. The scores used 
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for comparison were obtained from 
Manning and Informational Rosters 
of various organizations of the Army 
Air Force in World War II? A 
sample of 2,174 white scores were 
compared with 2,010 Negro scores. 
The only controlled factor among 
these samples was the last school 
grade completed. The soldiers’ place 
of birth and home address was not 
known by the two men conducting 
the study. Consequently no informa- 
tion concerning possible differences 
due to regional orgin or quality of 
schooling could be arrived at. 

Through study of the tests, Fulk 
and Harnell found that the mean 
scores of whites exceed those of 
Negroes at each grade level. It was 
found that beginning at the tenth 
grade the overlapping of scores be- 
tween the two groups was higher. 
Also it was found that the perfor- 
mance of each individual in both 
groups on the Army General Classi- 
fication Test had a direct relationship 
to the amount of schooling accom- 
plished by the time of induction into 
military service. This relationship 
appeared after the fifth grade for 
Negroes and after the seventh grade 
for whites.® 


It is hard to say just how revelant 
the study conducted by Harnell and 
Fulk is because of so many uncon- 
trolled factors. If an equal number 
of both groups had come from the 
same region, the difference between 
the two groups might have been dif- 
ferent. As this fact was not known 
it might be said that the comparison 
was unfair and thus revealed nothing 
except that in this sample of the two 
racial groups the whites scored high- 
er. It is left to the reader to decide 
whether this was a revealing study. 

Let us now leave the area of com- 
paring Negroes and whites from all 
over the country and concentrate on 
a southern area. 

One such study was conducted by 
Henry Bullock. Bullock was trying 
to see how great the difference of 
achievement is between the Negro 
and white in the South. 

The students forming the basis 
for the study were graduates of Texas 
high schools and were now college 
freshmen. They had enrolled in a 
college in Texas in September, 1947 








and had received less than-one-hali 
of one semester of college training 
when the study was conducted. 
Achievement tests were given to 503 
white students from the state univer- 
sity, state agricultural and mechani- 
cal college, and four teachers col- 
leges supported by the state. Achieve- 
ment tests were given to 1,194 Negro 
students from three private senior 
colleges, the Negro state agricultural] 
and mechanical college, and three 
private junior colleges. 

The achievement test used was The 
lowa High School Content Exami- 
nation. The areas composing the 
test were: (a) English, (b) mathe- 
matics, (c) science, and (d) history 
and social studies. 

The results of the tests were as 
follows :? 


Group Total Score 

Lowest Highest Medisn 
Negroes 75 233 150 
Whites 105 322 199 


We see from this test that the 
white students’ degree of achieve- 
ment ranks higher than that of the 
Negro students. The results also 
show that ninety-eight per cent of 
the Negro students are below the 
standard group median while only 
three and four tenths per cent of the 
white students were below the stand- 
ard group median. 

The median score for Negro stu- 
dents from rural areas comes closer 
to the median score of white students 
than in any other area (town or me- 
tropolis). 

In subject matter, both groups 
ranked highest in mathematics, 
median score: Negro, 43; white, 53) 
but the difference was less in the 
field of science (median score: 
Negro. 40; white, 48). 

In both groups the students under 
eighteen ranked highest, (median 
total score: Negro, 158; white, 220) 
but the Negro still lagged behind. 

Bullock’s general conclusion was 
that Negro students, assuming equal- 
ity of academic aptitude, achieve les» 
well than white students, 

Before concluding with this study. 
note should be taken of certain con- 
ditions in the public schools of Texas 
at that time. At that time (this may 
still be true), the white schools in 
Texas received ninety-four per cent 
of all the money invested by Texas in 


public school property and equip- 
ment. In 1945, the investment value 
of each white pupil in a white school 
was $285 while that of each pupil 
enrolled in a Negro school was ninety 
dollars. Also in 1945 white students 
on the average were in school twenty- 
five more days than Negroes.’ From 
these figures we may see how Negroes 
are openly denied what is rightfully 
theirs, a sound education just as any 
white child receives. 

Now, let us delve into the matter 
of aspirations. From the results oi 
tests in one study, it seems that the 
Negro’s level of aspirations is higher 
than that of a white child. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs attempt to ex- 
plain this phenomenon. 

George Boyd, of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Ore- 
gon, conducted a study of the levels 
of aspiration of white and Negro 
children in a non-segregated elemen- 
tary school in Portland, Oregon. 

In the type of testing done by Boyd 
there are several different types of 
tests which may be used. Different 
tests might range from a simple time 
arithmetic and reading problems test 
to a test containing problems involv- 
ing various forms of muscular co- 
ordination. 

Before citing the results of the 
testing of fifty school children by 
Boyd, here is the basic procedure 
of these tests. A child is confronted 
with some task and, either before or 
after practice, is asked to state how 
well he will do in the task. After 
failure or success in reaching the 
stated goal, he is asked to make 
another estimate. This may be re- 
peated several times."! 

The question Boyd was trying to 
answer dealt with whether there was 
a measurable difference in the levels 
of aspiration between white and 
Negro children of the same _intel- 
ligence level in a nonsegregated ele- 
mentary school. 

A total of fifty children were used 
in the study. Of thse twenty-five 
were Negro and twenty-five white. 
Each white child was paired with a 
Negro of comparable economic 
status and I.Q. as measured by the 
Otis Quick Scoring Test.'* 

The results of the tests indicated 
that the Negro group has the higher 
level of aspiration. The results of 
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the questionaire indicated that the 
children are also higher than white 
children in their stated hopes and 
ambitions; but in the item on in- 
come, score of the white was higher. 

One might conclude from this 
study that, because of the denial of 
better jobs to Negroes, the Negro 
has developed level of aspiration. It 
would seem that Negroes wish to 
achieve more in life; although they 
do not seem to wish it all for money’: 
sake, but perhaps more for prestige 

Another thing that might be point- 
ed out at this time is the interests of 
Negroes and whites. The Negroes in 
given tests tend to state their in- 
terests in more things than whites. 
Hartshorn suggests that this is per- 
haps due to the fact that frustrations 
arouse interest in what is denied.“ 

At one point in this essay reference 
was made to the Negro student’s 
achievement. The Negroes remain- 
ing in school seem to have achieved 
less than the white student, but just 
how many Negroes have completed 
high school? It is a fact among job 
seekers that a high school diploma 
is becoming more and more essential 
in order to secure a fairly good job 
today. In the South, for the past 
three generations, the percentage of 
Negroes completing high school has 
been low. 

Arnold Anderson tried to show 
through statistics the inequalities of 
schooling in the South in the May. 
1955 issue of the American Journa! 
of Sociology. He compared three 
generations of residents in the South. 
These being: (a) fifty to fifty-four 
year-olds of 1940, those who left 
school before World War I; (b) 
twenty-five to twenty-nine year-olds 
of 1940, those who finished school 
before the depression, and (c) 
twenty-five to twenty-nine year-olds 
of 1950, those who finished school 
before World War II. 

In comparing these groups, it was 
found that among the fifty year-old 
Negroes sixty per cent had not com- 
pleted fifth grade. Of the twenty-five 
year-old Negroes of 1940, one-third 
remained at the fourth grade level. or 
lower. In 1950, there was an im- 
provement for those in the twenty- 
five year-old group: seventy-five per 
cent of southern Negroes and whites 


in this group had passed the fifth 
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grade level. This may seem like very 
few people passing through the bare 
minimum of schooling in the South, 
but the amount is great compared to 
those completing high school in the 
South. Very few southern Negroes 
among the fifty year-old group com- 
pleted high school. Of the twenty- 
five year-old group of 1940, only ten 
per cent finished high school, while 
one-third of the southern whites 
finished. At the same time,over one- 
half of the whites from western states 
finished high school. Among the 
twenty-five year-olds of 1950, onlv 
one-sixth of the southern Negroes 
finished high school, while two-fifths 
of the southern whites finished. 

From the above facts we can see 
that schooling as a whole in the 
South is not as advanced as in other 
regions of the United States. It is 
true during the past three generations 
the Negro has made more noticeable 
progress than the white student in 
the school systems of the South, but 
because of hatred and prejudice a 
greater amount of progress has been 
hindered. Only with the dis- 
appearance of inferior schools, which 
are mostly attended by Negroes, can 
this barrier be overcome. Perhaps 
when this is overcome, and the Negre 
is treated as an equal, the difference 
in tellect and academic achievement 
among the two racial groups will 
be narrowed. 

Many people are beginning to 
realize that this equaltity can be had 
only through the efforts of all the 
citizens of this country. Some prog- 
ress has been made through hard and 
long campaigning by prominent 
Negro organizations. An example of 
this progress is the reversal of the 
1896 Supreme Court ruling in 1954. 

IV 

Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka is the case to which reference 
is made. The decision in this case 
put hope into the Negro’s fight 
against segregation in our public 
schools. 

Linda Brown, an eleven year-old 
Negro school girl in Topeka, Kansas, 
in protecting her own little world, 
scored before the highest court in 
the land. Through her, and her 
associates’ efforts, separate educa- 
tional facilities were claimed to be 


inherently unequal. 


The Supreme Court concluded that 
in the field of education, the doctrine 
of “separate but equal” had no place. 
It was held by the Court that the 
plaintiffs, and others in similar sit- 
uations for whom actions had been 
brought, are, by reason of the segre- 
gation complained of, being de- 
prived of the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This decision came on 
May 17, 1954. 

On May 31, 1955 the Supreme 
Court implemented this ruling in an- 
other decision and opinion. 

Thus, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(N. A. A. C. P.) triumphed afte: 
many hard fought battles in the 
courtrooms of the United States. The 
road ahead is a rough one, but 
through hard work I am sure the 
N. A. A. C. P. will score other tri- 
umphs. 

At last, after fifty-eight years in 
which the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has existed, it was declared 
invalid and was to be abolished from 
the American way of life. 

Vv 

In a democracy, the road leading 
to what is good for all is often a slow 
and unsteady road, but the Ameri- 
can people have proved that it is 
possible to travel that road to the 
end. Ought we not prove this again 
by licking our problem in the field 
of racial relations. 

The social scientists an4 behavio- 
ral scientists, through research in the 
past half century, have come to the 
conclusion that the Negro could not 
possibly do as well as the white in a 
“separate but not equal” school sys 
tem. Psychologically, if not phy- 
sically. the Negro was being denied 
“something” that was rightfully his. 
This “something” was a thing that 
could not be easily grasped. It took 
the courts over a half-century to dis- 
cover it did exist. 

After thinking about this subject, 
one might easily look around and 
say, “The other guy isn’t so bad 
even though he may be a little dif- 
ferent.” I hope this thought is in the 
reader’s mind, so that we, as Ameri- 
can citizens, may set forth and prove 
once again to the world that the 
American way of life is the best wav 


of life, Let us conquer our preju- 
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dices and thus become a better na- 
tion in order that the world may be- 


come a better place in which to live. 


“THE NEGRO IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
SOCIETY” 

1, Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence Clyde Fer- 
guson, Jr., Desegregation and the Law, p. 98. 

2. Robert D. North, “The Intelligence of Amer- 
toon Negroes,” Research Report, 3:3 (November, 

3. Ibid., p 2. 

4, tbid., p. 5. 

5. Everett S. Lee, “‘Negro Intelligence and 
Selective Migration: A Philadelphia Test of the 
Klineberg Hypothesis,“” American Sociological Re- 
view, 16:228 (April, 1951). 

6. For a detailed account of these three tests, 
see: Ibid., p. 231-2. 

7. Byron E. Fulk and Thomas W. Harnell, 
“‘Negro-White Army Test Scores and Last School 
Grades,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 36:34 
(February, 1952). 

8. tbid., p. 35. 

9. Henry Allen Bullock, ““A Comparison of the 
Academic Achievement of White and Negro High 
School Graduates,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 44:182 (November, 1950) 

10. Ibid., p. 182. 

_ 11. Georae Felix Boyd, “The Levels of Aspira- 
tion of White and Nearo Children in a Non- 
Searegated Elementary School,’ Journal of So- 
cial Psvehology. 26:192 (November, 1952). 

12. thid., m. 192. 

13. Edward K. Strono “Interests of Negroes 
and Whites.” Journal of Social Psychology, 35: 
149 (May, 1952). 


“PURLIC OPINION AND SEGRE 
GATION” 


Janet Montez was. during the 
academic vear 1957-8. a senior stu- 


dent at Weshington High School. 


Segregation is one of the world’s 
oldest problems. The problem is so 
eld that it’s beginnings are not 
known. No one knows who was the 
first man to say. “I hate vou, you 
are not mv color.” These things are 
shrouded forever in the past. 

Although its history is not com- 
plete. the effects of this problem are 
sen all over the world: but the spot- 
licht rests on “We, the people of the 
United States.” For we are the peo- 
vle to whom much of the world turns 
for leadership. We are a beacon of 
light to the oppressed countries of 
the world. 

The question of why there is segre- 
gation in the United States has been 
answered in manv different ways, bv 
manv different peonle. The most re- 
vealine answer is “Public Opinion.” 
Segregation is a direct result 
of the opinions which John 
O. Public has toward his fellow man. 
No one reallv knows why John Q. 
Public feels the way he does, and 
John Q. Public can give no concrete 
evidence to support his feelings. He 
may just sav. “Well, f don’t hate him 
or anything, I just don’t like him.” 
This of course does not apply to the 
entire population. There is anothcr 


side to John Q. Public, The other 
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side bears no grudge against the 
Negro; but he, too, has some mis- 
givings. 


The nation is divided on the ques- 
tion of segregation. The North looks 
smugly at the South with its troubles 
and appears to say, “Tsh, tsh_,tsh, 
isn’t that awful, why we don’t have 
anything like that here.” On the 
other hand, the South seems to say, 
“That’s just a lot of talk. When it 
comes down to brass tacks, you have 
just as much segregation as we do.” 
Each side is both justified and un- 


justified in it’s views. 
ft The North feels smug in its 


apparent lack of major troubles re. 
garding segregation. This perhaps 
could be justified. The injustice to 
the South, however, emerges through 
Northern attitudes. While the North 
should be contemplating it’s own 
weakness, it is instead gloating at 
Southern shortcomings. The South’s 
cry is one of defiance, perhaps un- 
derstandable, since it corresponds 
roughly to the cry of a wounded ani- 
mal. To be sure, the Sogth does ap- 
pear to be overdoing it,j’_ 

Public opinion polls tell the story 
of segregation far better than the 
newspapers or magazines . They re- 
veal peoples’ opinions over a period 
of years. The polls show not just 
the opinions of a few people; of 
people in a certain occupation, or of 
people in a certain ircome; but the 
opinions of thousands, young and 
old, rich and poor, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, Catholic, well educated and un- 
educated, and others. 

The following poll taken by Ben 
Gaffin and Associates of Chicago is 
enlightning. The poll is encouraging 
and shows promise of a better and 
more tolerant tomorrow. 

TABLE I 
Those who approve school integra- 
tion! 


1942 1956 
White total 30% 48% 
White North 40 61 
White South 2 14 


The percent approving integration of 
transportation. 


1942 1956 
White total MA% 60% 
White North 57 73 
White South 4 27 


The differences in the opinions of 
people over the period of fourteen 


years is striking. The opinions of 
the white South reflect a tremendous 
improvement in the acceptance of in- 
tegration in transportation. The 
white North has shown it’s greatest 
improvement in the matter of school 
integration. The South appears to 
be growing more tolerant at a faster 
rate than the North; but then the 
South has farther to go before it’s 
people become unprejudiced. 

According to another public opin- 
ion poll, it would seem that the young 
people of the nation are less preju- 
diced than their parents, and thai 
their parents are less prejudiced than 
their grandparents. This is very en- 
couraging, since the youth of today 
will be the nation of tomorrow. The 
age groups are markedly different in 
their opinions. The following table 
which appeared in the Scientific 
American of December, 1956 illus- 
trates this point vividly. 

TABLE II 

Those who approve of school integra- 


tion? 


White South 


21-24; 25-44; 45-64; 65 and up: 
19% 15% 12% 10% 

White North 

21-24; 25-44: 45-64; 65 and up: 


67% 67% 56% 53% 
White Total 
21-24: 25-44; 45-64; 65 and up; 

53% 52% 44% 41% 

Another hope for the future is edu- 
cation. People tend to become more 
tolerant as they become better edu- 
cated. An educated man looks at a 
situation with reason and not with 
fear and hatred. An educated man 
also looks over a situation with care 
and thought before taking any type 
of action. An uneducated man tends 
to draw immediate conclusions based 
on impulse rather than reason. He 
rarely stops to think of the other 
side of the problem; of what other 
people think and of their reasons for 
thinking the way they do. 

It is the people who have little 
or no education who are the agitatois 
in most of the problems between 
Negroes and whites. The following 
table also appeared in the Scientific 
American. ; 


TABLE Ill 


Those wha approve school integra- 
tion 


Tue Necro History BULLETIN 


White Total 

College; High Grammar 
61% school; 51% school; 367 

White North 

College; High Grammar 
75% school; 63% school; 50% 

White South 

College; High Grammar 


28% school; 15% school; 5% 
Those who approve integration of 


transportation. 

White Total 

College High Grammar 
72% school: 64% school; 467 

White North 

College High Grammar 
86% school; 76% school; 62% 

White South 

College High Grammar 
42% school; 31% school; 13% 


The greatest contrast in opinions 
may be seen on the last line of the 
foregoing table. From grammar 
school, where only 13 per cent ap- 
prove of integration of transporta- 
tion, the figure jumps to 31 per cent 
approving integration among those 
who have completed high school. 
There is another jump in the percent 
approving integration of transporta- 
tion between high school and college. 
The gap in opinions for integration of 
transportation seperating the gram- 
mar school and college level is a siza- 
ble 29 percent. 

Religion is another factor to be 
considered in the matter of public 
opinion and segregation. There is 
so little difference between the opin- 
ions of Protestants Catholics, and 
Jews that thev are barely discerna- 
hle. The Catholics are more tole- 
rant on some counts than are the 
Protestants or Jews, but on the other 
side Protestants and Jews are more 
tolerant about certain other things, 
and so it goes. Altovether. the three 
major religions: Catholic, Protestant. 
and Jewish emerge evenly in opinions 
regarding segregation.* 

The differences of opinions be- 
tween Negro-white and North-South 
on the question of the most popular 
President are interestine. The follow- 
ing table anveared in the Catholic 
Digest of August, 1956. 

The Question asked was: Which 
three or four men would vou sav 
have been our greatest Presidents?* 
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TABLE IV 
Whites Negroes 
N. S. N. and S. 
Lincoln 72% 50% 51% 


F. D. Roosevelt 58 67 81 


Washington 58 54 19 
Eisenhower 47 46 30 
Truman 12 14 39 
Wilson 15 24 5 


The Northen whites favored Lin- 
coln and ranked him the highest of 
any President in our history. The 
Southern whites considered him as 
their third choice. This is probably 
due to the Civil War. A few South- 
erners still feel badly about the Civil 
War, and consequently against Lin- 
coln. Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
the first choice of the South, becausv 
of the improvements he brought 
about in Southern living. He is also 
credited with bringing the North ang 
South closer together. The favorite 
of the Negroes, both in the North and 
the South, is F. D. Roosevelt. Again 
it is because of the benefits they re- 
ceived from his new Deal Program. 
Curiously enough, Lincoln is only 
their second choice. It is rather 
amazing that they do not rate Lin- 
coln as their first choice. 

The matter of segregation is up to 
the people. It is up to them to settle 
the problem. The government can- 
not solve it alone and force, too, will 
not do it. All that these can do is 
assist in the process. The solution 
is left up to the so-called little man, 
you and me. Our parents and grand. 
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Negro History Week 


KITS 


and materials related to the 
celebration of Negro History 
Week will be sold by the As- 
sociated Publishers, an affiliate 
of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. This change is made to 
permit the Association’s small 
staff to devote more time to 
securing A. S. N. L. H. mem- 
berships, publishing the Jour- 
nal of Negro History and the 
Negro History Bulletin, and 
selling “Proud American” but- 
tons. 


PRICE PER KIT — $3.50 
Plus 19 Cents Posiage 
ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 





parents did their share. They be- 
came less prejudiced as time passed. 
Now the problem has been passed on 
to the youth of our nation, and it is 
now their turn to make the nation 
a better and a less prejudiced place 


_in which to live. 
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*/The day that people stop hating 
each other, the problem of segrega- 
tion will be licked; but can people 
stop hating? Sadly, hate is as much 
a part of human character as is love. 
We must strive, therefore, to modifv 
the negative aspects of character. 
Even if we can’t achieve perfection, 
by hard work we can come mighty 
close. It’s certainly worth a try, isn't 
it? 
BUBLIC OPIN:ON AND SEGREGATION— —— — 

1. Ben Gaffin, (Part of a series based on a 1.a- 
tional survey of Negro-White relations), Catholic 
Digest, June, 1956, pp. 36-7. 

2. Robert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsiey, 


“Attitudes toward Desegregation,’’ Scientific 
American, December, 1956, p. 38. 
3. Ibid.; p. 37. 
4. Gaffin, Catholic Digest, June 1956, p. 4. 
5. Ibid., August, 1956, p. 14. 


Experts on Call 

For years, teachers have besceched 
parents to lend a hand in schools. 
Lexington, Mass. has. found a way 
to put them to work, Last week, when 
Art Teacher Paul Ciano wanted tech- 
nical advice, all he had to do was 
flip open a fat new directory of 
citizen volunteers. He picked out a 
professional painter, a package de- 
signer and an M.I.T. professor of 
sculpture—all enrolled in a unique 
campaign to prod outside talent into 
the town’s classrooms. 

Like almost every U.S. community, 
Lexington (pop. 23,500) is full of 
skilled specialists and passionate 
hobbyists. Last year Richard Wood- 
ward, 36, director of audio-visual 
education in  Lexington‘s public 
schools, decided to find out just how 
wide and deep the treasure-trove lay. 
With clerical aid from the League 
of Women Voters, he mailed out 
help-wanted appeals to Lexington’s 
6,800 home addresses, For $186 in 
postage stamps, he got back a rich 
haul, Examples. 

%A rabbi-metallurgist prepared to 
lecture any time on ancient history. 
His specialty: the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
WA banker ready to discuss either 
his 9-to-5 profession or his sideline, 
firearms. 

%A book editor who volunteered: 
“T love to talk about my job.” 
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WA greenhouse laborer who is a con- 
noisseur of model railroads, both 
German and American. 

% Veteran travelers who have been 
everywhere from the Artic to Ant- 
arctica, 


%So many engineers of different va- 
rieties that Woodward needed four 
pages to list them. Among them: top 
electronic experts from Raytheon, 
Sylvania, and Trans-Sonics, all locat- 
ed near Lexington on booming Route 
128 (Time, July 13). 


Scattered through Woodward's 
swelling roster are such noted local 
residents as Architect Hugh Stubbins, 
Bacteriologist Robert Gohd, Chemist 
Charles Coryell and Geologist Louis 


DeGoes. 


Consulting the 500-name list from 
A (for actuary) to W (for wrest- 
ling), Lexington’s teachers mapped 
guest lectures by part-time peda- 
gogues all during the coming year. 
“We were spending money on film 
strips,” says Dick Woodward, “when 
within our own community we had 
firsthand sources more effective than 
anything we could buy.” Equally im- 
pressive, adds Woodward, is a sig- 
nificant fringe benefit. “This is a 
way to get people interested in the 
schools, and that’s the best way to 
get better schools.” 

Reprinted from Time, 
September 21, 1959 


BOOKS 


(Continued from Page 41) 
islands, New Guinea, West Africa, 
and parts of Europe are examples. 
Indeed, in our own country among 
certain Negro religious cults, closely 
curled hair is just another of God’s 
gifts to be apprez:ated. 

LET’S FACE IT 1s a book that not 
only considers the physical aspects 
of gooa grooming but the psvcho- 
logical factors as well. The use of 
leisure time and tne development of 
the personality are simply but ade- 
quately discussed. Elsie Archer's 
“LET’S FACE IT” is a down to earth 
simply written book, adequate for 
young ladies in junior and senior 
nigh school. It is suitable as a text 
in health and personal hygiene class- 
es as well as a satisfactory addition 
to any library for young people. 
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Periodical Division 
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GOES MARCHING ON 


The value of informed ideas concerning Negro Life 
and History comes to light in the expression of public 
opinion in media of communication. Powerful news- 
papers shape public opinion, as do movies and other 
media. Too long have these media presented the Negro, 
and those of other races who help the Negro, to fit the 
undesirable stereotypes which create unfavorable public 
opinion. Too long have large numbers of people accept- 
ed these stereotypes as facts, merely because they are 
presented by great media of communication. 

For more than forty years, the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has sought to stimulate 
the search for historical truth. Those who seek the truth 
will examine propaganda with tongue in cheek. Some 
will even dispute points of view presented by powerful 
media of communication. This is a hopeful sign. 

Edwin B. Henderson for many years has been as a 
voice crying in the wilderness. Over the years he has 
written hundreds of “letters to the editor.” His interest 
in Negro Life and History has covered many years, and 
he is the author of The Negro In Sports, published by 
the Association. 

Of all the “letters to the editor” written by E. B. 
Henderson, his most recent is most timely. It appeared 
in the October 22, 1959, issue of The Washington, D.C., 
Evening Star. The letter is typical of the spirit which 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
helps to keep marching on, in spite of attacks by power- 
ful forces. The letter written by KE. B. Henderson follows: 

Your editorial, “What Manner of Men?” expresses the 
point of view that John Brown was demented or mad. 
From the standpoint of practicality, his raid was, as 
Lincoln put it, absurd. But as an idealist, was he mad? 

What manner of man (is this) ? was once asked of the 
Christ, who also by his death stimulated mankind to 
change the status quo in society. Down through the 


ages — even including our own Revolution — there have 
been those who loved liberty and were willing to pay the 
costs, no matter how high. 

That Brown and the abolitionists realized a great war 
must ensue before slavery could be ended was predicted 
even by Thomas Jefferson whose words, now quoted, ap- 
pear on the wall of his Washington memorial. These are 
in part: “Indeed I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever. 
Commerce between master and slave is despotism. 
Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than 
these people are to be free. ___” 

Lincoln once is reputed to have said in meeting Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, “So, this is the lady whose song started a 
great war.” 

John Brown was willing to pay with his life in a 
dramatic episode although he must have known that even 
a great rebellion of slaves could not have succeeded in 
insurrection against the United States. 

He was in great company with Emerson, Alcott and 
Phillips and thousands more, as your editorial indicated. 
Finally, if he was mad or demented as many suggest, why 
was he hung? Even the savage Indians spared the lives 
of apparently insane persons. 

John Brown will remain saintly in character to mil- 
lions whose ancestors were once slaves. The event was 
in practice foolhardy but many of the movements from 
which mankind has profited were started by courageous 
dreamers willing to make the supreme sacrifice. 

FE. B. Henderson 

This is a great letter. It presents a point of view of 
historical significance. The powerful Evening Star 
might accommodate the point of view of local prejudice, 
but the forces of freedom which were quickened by John 
Brown’s death will keep marching on. 
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“FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
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